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Parish Preaching 


Only with difficulty can the propers of some summer Sundays 
after Trinity be made to demonstrate a certain thematic unity. 
And not every issue of a theological monthly should be expected 
to develop a common subject or a general theme. But volume III 
of the Reverend Fred H. Lindemann’s work, The Sermon and 
the Propers, reviewed in this issue, gently urges that since “our 
Liturgy offers a set of Propers for each Sunday, we ought to make 
the best of what we have” (p.47). Comment on this issue of the 
MONTHLY should attempt to do no less. 

Those readers whose weekly privileges include the opportunity 
to prepare sermons and fit them into Sunday's worship might begin 
with Prof. Harry G. Coiner’s review of the four volumes that were 
Pastor Fred Lindemann’s final service to the church. Theoretically 
in the summer the parish pressure declines, making possible the 
planning of a pulpit program for the months ahead. Better than 
a hazy resolution would be the quick decision to order these four 
volumes. They will provide help for a new year’s preaching not 
only by giving insights into the meaning of the year’s Sundays 
but also by insisting on the place of preaching in the Sunday's 
worship. Once the accent of these volumes is understood and 
adopted by a total parish, every worshiping hearer becomes an 
assistant to the preacher. 

“The preacher’s own mental store may be meager, but when 
faith is added on the part of the hearer, the treasures of God’s grace 
and truth are actually bestowed. As a person he may be less than 
inspiring. Yet as a proclaimer of the mystery ‘hid for ages’ he has 
every resource to be dynamic, stimulating, challenging, comforting, 
uplifting. In the worship of the Church as well as in its ethics the 
essential New Testament confession must prevail: ‘Jesus is Lord.’” 
(Ernest B. Koenker, Worship in Word and Sacrament, pp. 46, 47.) 
Follow this thought with a reading of Dr. Martin Franzmann’s 
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article “The Word of the Lord Grew.” The life of the early church 
was “wholly dominated by the Lord Jesus Christ.” The church 
today must look to the same source for its life and the total accent 
in its preaching. 

Then a practical note about vestments — if the church is cold 
and the preacher's health is less than robust, what kind of docu- 
mented headgear can a clergyman of the Augsburg Confession don? 
Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn’s specific prescriptions are laid out, neatly 
bounded by definitions of adiaphora, symbolism, and esthetic effect. 


GEORGE W. HOYER 
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The Word of the Lord Grew 


The Historical Character of the 
New Testament Word 


By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This article is the first chapter of the author’s forthcoming 
book in the area of New Testament Introduction. 
HE Word of the Lord grew” — three times in the Book of 
Acts Luke uses this sentence to sum up a period of the 
history of the first church (Acts 6:7; 12:24; 19:20). These 
words are a telling expression of the Biblical conception of the 
divine Word. Our Lord Himself compared the Word to a seed 
that is sown and sprouts and grows: “The seed is the Word of God” 
(Luke 8:11). The Word of the Lord is a power and is active; 
it “prevails mightily,” as Luke puts it in one of the passages just 
referred to (Acts 19:20). Paul speaks of the Gospel as “bearing 
fruit and growing” (Col. 1:6), and Peter speaks of the “living and 
abiding Word of God” as an “imperishable seed.” (1 Peter 1:23) 
This “living and active” Word (Heb. 4:12) is therefore a force 
in history; it “speeds on” in the world and “triumphs” there 
(2 Thess. 3:1), in time and place and among men; it is enmeshed 
in events, tied up with the world, and it involves people. The 
Word of God is action; for God is not a lecturer but the God 
who is “working still,” as Jesus said of His Father and of Himself 
the Son (John 5:17). God is the Lord of all history, reveals 
Himself by His mighty acts in history, and the Word which He 
gives His prophets to utter interprets those acts and makes them 
an enduring force in the world. His Word and His work are so 
closely connected that both the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment speak of God’s great acts simply as the activity of His Word. 
Psalm 107, which praises the LORD as the Deliverer from all evils, 
describes His act of delivering those who “because of their iniquities 


suffered affliction . . . and drew near the gates of death” with the 
words, “He sent forth His Word and healed them, and delivered 
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them from destruction” (Ps. 107:17-22). And Peter in his sermon 
in the house of Cornelius can sum up the whole story of the 
sending of the Son of God into the world thus: “You know the 
Word which He [God] sent to Israel, preaching good news of 
peace by Jesus Christ.” (Acts 10:36) 


If, then, we are to hear the divine Word of our New Testament 
on its own terms (and that is the whole task and function of 
interpretation), we must study it historically. We must learn to 
see it as the growing and working divine Word, as God Himself 
active in history. We must come to know it and comprehend it 
as a word that has its point of origin (as a divine word) in human 
history, as a word that gets its form and its contours from history, 
as a word that is essentially history (a recital of “the mighty 
works of God,” Acts 2:11), and as a word that has history-making 
power, as a dynamic and creative personal power of God at work 
among men. 


Students of comparative religion tell us that the Book of Acts 
is unique in the history of religions. Nowhere else in the religious 
life of man do we find this sober and religious sense of history, 
this absolute conviction that God is the God of history, who 
clothes Himself in a garment of mighty deeds in order to reveal 
Himself to men, the conviction of faith that His Word is a force, 
is in fact the force in history. The Book of Acts is therefore uniquely 
valuable for our study of the whole New Testament. It is valuable 
because it provides us with the historical information which is 
indispensable for reconstructing the historical background of many 
New Testament books, especially the letters of Paul. But not only 
for that reason; we appreciate and value the Book of Acts as stu- 
dents of history, of course; but we are never merely historians 
when we seek to interpret the New Testament — we are always 
first and foremost theologians and believers, for whom the his- 
torical is a means to a higher end, the end, namely, that we hear 
the New Testament speak to us as the living voice of God now. 
And it is to the theologian and believer that the Book of Acts is 
really uniquely valuable. Since it is the history of the first church, 
conceived of and told, not as the history of another religious society 
but as the history of the growth, the progress, and the triumph of 
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the divine Word, the Book of Acts can determine not only the 
method of our study but also the basically religious attitude of 
our study. 


Thus the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts will provide 
us with the materials which enable us to reconstruct the historical 
setting and the original function of the Epistle of James and will 
give us an insight into the genesis and the background of the 
mission to the Gentiles which gave rise to the letters of Paul; 
but we shall do well to use these twelve chapters first as a means 
of getting a basic, theological insight into the character of the 
New Testament Word of God. This does not mean that we ignore 
the historical; it does mean that we see in history the revelation 
of God, our God. “When my love walks, she treads upon the 
ground,” a poet once said in appreciation of a lady who was less 
“heavenly” than the lady-loves of more exuberant poets. We might 
say the same of our God: “When our God walks, He treads upon 
the ground.” He does not remain a remote and shadowy sort of 
philosopher's God; He condescends to enter history and does His 
gracious work there, for us men and for our salvation. If we study 
historically the life of the first church and the nature of the 
apostolic proclamation which called that first church into being, 
we shall be enabled to hear God speaking to us now. 


I 


THE LIFE OF THE FIRST CHURCH 


A. The New People of God Under the Lordship of Jesus Christ 


What sort of life was this life of the first church, that life which 
was the historical framework of our New Testament, the seedbed 
in which it sprouted and grew? Its first and most obvious charac- 
teristic is that it is a life wholly dominated by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Luke makes it very plain that the book of Acts (which is the second 
book of a two-volume work of which his Gospel is the first) is the 
direct continuation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ: “In the first 
book . . . I have dealt with all that Jesus began to do and teach” 
(Acts 1:1). The human figure of Peter may loom large on the 
stage of history in the first part (chaps. 1—12) and that of Paul 
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in the second (chaps. 13—-28); but they are both dwarfed by, and 
completely subordinated to, Him who is the real and sole Actor 
in this Book of Acts, this Jesus who continues to do and to teach. 
It is His Word that grows and speeds and triumphs here, not 
Peter’s or Paul’s, a fact which Peter and Paul are the first to assert. 


His Word grows; His will is done. For He is the exalted Lord 
of invincible majesty, the Lord who has been “taken up” into 
heaven, to the world of God (Acts 1:2; 1:9; 1:11), “exalted at 
the right hand of God” (Acts 2:33) as “Leader and Savior” (Acts 
5:31), the “Lord of all” (Acts 10:36). The dying Stephen prays 
to this Lord, just as Jesus Himself had on the cross prayed to His 
Father. (Acts 7:59, 60; cf. Luke 23:34, 46) 


He is the exalted Lord by virtue of His resurrection from the 
dead: “This Jesus God raised up. . . . Being therefore exalted at 
the right hand of God. . . . God has made Him both Lord and 
Christ” (Acts 2:32, 33,36). It is the God who has raised Him 
from the dead, who has exalted Jesus as Leader and Savior at His 
right hand (Acts 5:30,31). “God raised Him on the third day 
and made Him manifest” (Acts 10:40). The exalted Lord is the 
Lord risen from the dead; that ties Him firmly and forever to the 
Lord who was made man for us men and for our salvation, to the 
Lord Jesus who went in and out among His disciples, whom John 
the Baptist heralded and proclaimed (Acts 1:21,22), the man 
Jesus of Nazareth whom God attested to Israel with mighty works 
done in the midst of the men of Israel (Acts 2:22), the Jesus of 
Nazareth whom God anointed with the Holy Spirit and with 
power, who went about doing good and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil. (Acts 10:38) 


He is Lord because He went that way of gracious ministry to 
the utmost; He is the Chief Stone of the new temple of God 
because He was the Stone rejected by the builders (Acts 4:10, 11), 
because He was betrayed by His own disciple, arrested by His own 
people (Acts 1:16), and killed and crucified. (Acts 2:23; 3:13-15; 
4:10; 7:52) 

The new people of God know and proclaim their Lord as the 
Servant of God; the term “Servant” is used more frequently of 
Him in these early chapters of Acts than anywhere else in the 
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New Testament (Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30; cf. 8:32, 33). No other 
single term could, perhaps, so fully denote His peculiar and all- 
encompassing Lordship as this one. For with this term Jesus was 
proclaimed as the fulfillment of those prophecies of Isaiah which 
fixed the hope of God’s people on the Servant of the LORD, that 
servant whom the LORD endowed with His Spirit for a mission 
of merciful ministry to all nations in order that He might be 
“a Covenant to the people” Israel (that is, that He might bring 
about fully and forever the intent of God’s covenant-mercy and 
covenant-fidelity for God’s chosen people), and in order that He 
might be “a Light to the nations” — that in Him the dawn of 
God’s great day of salvation might break on all men everywhere 
(Is.42:1-9). The Servant is described by the prophet as going 
down into the depths of humiliation and rejection in His ministry 
(Is.49:4,7; 50:6), a ministry whose goal is the restoration of 
Israel and the salvation of all nations, that the LORD’S “salvation 
may reach to the end of the earth” (Is.49:6). The Servant is 
pictured by the prophet as going through ministry and humiliation 
to a triumphant exaltation: 

Behold, My Servant shall prosper, 

He shall be exalted and lifted up, 

and shall be very high... 

kings shall shut their mouths because of Him. (Is. 52:13, 15) 


But the triumph is not His until He has gone the downward 
way of ministry to the full, not only “despised and rejected by men” 
(Is.53:3) but bruised and put to grief by the LORD Himself 
(Is.53:10), who numbers Him with the transgressors (Is. 53:12) 
and Jays upon Him and punishes in Him the iniquity of all (Is. 53: 
5,6). Only when the Servant has gone down into a vicarious, 
penal, atoning death for a sinful people, only when He has borne 
the sins of many, led like a lamb to the slaughter for their guilt, 
only then does He rise to new life and triumph (Is.53:11,12). 
With the term “Servant” the apostles and the new people of God 
after them could sum up the whole glory of their Lord; the glory 
of the ministering Messiah, the crucified Messiah, the risen Messiah, 
the exalted Messiah were all comprehended in that term; and the 
dark mystery of His cross was illumined by it. 
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The prophet had said of the Servant: 


When He makes Himself an offering for sin, 

He shall see His offspring, He shall prolong His days; 

the will of the LORD shall prosper in His hand; 

He shall see the fruit of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 

(is.53210;41) 
The Servant-Messiah of the new people of God is anything 

but a mere memory for them; He is for them no departed hero, 
no commemorated martyr. He is their present, living, and actively 
working Lord. Peter tells the people, “God, having raised up His 
Servant, sent Him to you first, to bless you” (Acts 3:26). We can 
see this actively-blessing character of the church’s Lord clearly in 
the way in which Luke speaks of His “name” in Acts; for the 
“name” of God in Biblical language means God turned toward men, 
God entering into communion with man, God making and shaping 
man’s history; so also the “name” of the Lord Jesus Christ signifies 
the Lord in action. If a miracle is done “in the name” of the 
Lord Jesus, if Peter says to the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
of the temple, “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk” 
(Acts 3:6), that means: the Lord who in the days of His flesh 
went about doing good is still graciously and omnipotently at work 
in the world; the Author of Life is restoring God’s ruined creation 
to full and whole life (Acts 3:15,16; 4:10; 9:34). Men must 
call on the name of Him whom God has made both Lord and 
Christ if they would be saved (Acts 2:21, 36); they are summoned 
to repent and to be baptized in the name of Jesus for the forgive- 
ness of sins (Acts 2:38); for everyone who believes in Him 
receives forgiveness of sins through His name (10:43). In Jesus 
Christ, through His active grace in Baptism and the Word, men 
are saved from judgment (Acts 2:40), brought to God, reconciled, 
forgiven, made members of the new people of God. Salvation is 
in His name and in His alone (Acts 4:12), for He is God’s own 
royal and lavish grace in person; He is the present kingdom of 
God; when Luke says of Philip that he “preached good news about 
the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ” in Samaria 
(Acts 8:12), he is not implying that Philip’s preaching had two 
themes (Philip had but one theme — “he proclaimed to them 
Christ,” Acts 8:5) but is describing the one theme of his preaching 
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in two ways. “The name of Jesus Christ” is another way of saying 
“the kingdom of God.” Where the Lord Jesus is at work, there 
God Himself is at work establishing His royal reign of grace 
among men. 

The exalted Lord works in history, through men. Men are His 
“instruments” (Acts 9:15), whom He chooses in sovereign grace — 
the persecutor Saul must bow before that royal grace and carry 
this Lord’s name “before the Gentiles and kings and the sons of 
Israel” and must suffer for the sake of that name (Acts 9:15, 16). 
He makes men His apostles, messengers who are determined wholly 
by the will of the Sender and are completely dependent upon Him, 
wholly obedient to Him. As such they speak His Word and 
represent Him and confront men with Him. The apostles’ deeds 
of power are therefore the Lord’s deeds; “many wonders and signs 
were done through the apostles” (Acts 2:43; 5:12). Concerning 
the lame man whom he had healed Peter tells the rulers, elders, 
and scribes, “By the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, by Him this man is 
standing before you well” (Acts 4:10). Perhaps the most striking 
expression of the fact that the apostle is the “chosen instrument” 
of the Lord Jesus Christ (no less than that but also only that) 
is in the words which Peter spoke at the bedside of the paralytic 
man at Lydda: “Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals you” (Acts 9:34). 
As instruments of the Lord the apostles are completely selfless: 
“Why do you stare at us, as though by our own power or piety 
we had made him walk?” Peter says to astounded people in Sol- 
omon’s portico (Acts 3:12). And when Cornelius fell down at 
Peter’s feet, Peter responded with, “Stand up; I, too, am a man” 
(Acts 10:25,26). It is because the apostles are the self-effacing, 
chosen instruments of the Lord, because they are no more and no 
less than the human vehicles of the Lord’s presence, that their word 
shapes and directs the whole life of the new community: “They 
devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching.” (Acts 2:42) 

The apostles are not religious geniuses, whose insights enrich 
and enlarge the accumulated religious stores of mankind; they are 
recipients of revelation, witnesses to a Person and an act in his- 
tory——and this Person and this act completely overshadow and 
dominate them. They are important, not for themselves but for 
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what they bear witness to. They receive divine power for one 
purpose only, for witnessing (Acts 1:8). In fact, the Lord must 
completely invert their own human thinking before He can use 
them as chosen instruments. They are curious as to times and 
seasons, and they think of a reign in Israel: “Lord, will You at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6); he turns their 
thoughts from curiosity as to times and seasons to a sober sub- 
mission to the sovereign will of the Father, from the idea of reign 
to the duty of ministry, from the narrow horizon of Israel to the 
wide world. They are to be His witnesses, not only in the land 
and among the people they know and love, but also to the Samar- 
itans whom they hated, and to the ends of the earth, the wide 
world of the Gentiles, about whom they were by nature indifferent 
(Acts 1:8). The Lord sets them to witnessing to Jew and to 
Gentile, for He is Lord of all (Acts 10:36) and determines all 
history. The eighth verse of the first chapter of Acts not only 
indicates the plan of the Book of Acts; it marks out the course 
of all history for the church, until the time when the Son of Man 
returns to end and judge and crown all history. 

Thus the life of the new people of God is a life under the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ; the men upon whom God’s new day 
has dawned behold “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ,” as Paul puts it (2 Cor. 4:6). But they behold 
the glory of God; the Lordship of Jesus does not obscure God but 
reveals Him; the name of Jesus is the revelation of the kingdom 
of God (Acts 8:12; cf. 28:31); to be under the Lordship of Jesus 
is to live a life in communion with God. 

The same history which reveals Jesus as Lord and Christ reveals 
God the King as the gracious and omnipotent Lord of history. 
God foretold the coming of His Christ, His anointed King, “by 
the mouth of all His prophets” (Acts 3:18; 4:25,26). God 
attested the man Jesus of Nazareth with mighty works and wonders 
and signs (Acts 2:22); God anointed Jesus with the Holy Spirit 
and with power, God “was with Him” (Acts 10:38). When Jesus 
went down in death at the hands of His enemies, God was still 
in control; they crucified and killed Him “according to the definite 
plan and foreknowledge of God” (Acts 2:23); when they wrought 
their rebellious will upon God’s Servant, they were still doing what 
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God’s hand and God’s plan had predestined (Acts 4:27). God, we 
hear it again and again, raised Jesus from the dead (Acts 2:24; 
3:15; 10:40); God exalted Him on high and glorified His Servant 
(Acts 2:33; 3:13; 5:31); God has ordained Him to be Judge of 
the living and the dead (Acts 10:42). The exalted Christ has 
received from the Father the promised Holy Spirit, whom He pours 
out upon His own —and that Spirit moves men to tell of “the 
mighty acts of God” (Acts 2:11). The persecuted and praying 
church bows before God as the absolute and sovereign Lord of 
history, whose enemies cannot but do His will. (Acts 4:24-28) 


The church which submits itself wholly to God as the Lord of 
history (4:29, 30) also adores Him as Creator; the church’s prayer 
begins, “Sovereign Lord, who didst make the heaven and the earth 
and the sea and everything in them” (Acts 4:24). When God 
sent His Son into the created world, into history, into humanity, 
He was speaking an unmistakable Yea to His very good creation; 
and not only the prayer of the church but the whole life of the 
church is witness to the joyous conviction that “everything created 
by God is good” (1 Tim. 4:4). The witness of the church does not 
pass over or seek to minimize the full humanity of Jesus, His very 
human history, His sufferings, His death. Moreover, the new com- 
munity did not withdraw to a wilderness asylum but stayed and 
worked and witnessed where the Creator of the world and the Lord 
of history had placed them. And there was nothing sequestered 
or monastic about their fellowship; their fellowship was a table 
fellowship; “they partook of food with glad and generous hearts, 
ptaising God” (Acts 2:46, 47); it was a fellowship of families — 
they broke bread from house to house (Acts 2:46), a fellowship 
from which woman was not excluded (Acts 1:14; 6:1; 8:3), 
a fellowship in which woman played a rich and honorable part, 
as the example of Tabitha shows (Acts 9:36-41). A common 
care for the physical needs of the community was an important 
part of the church’s life from the beginning (Acts 2:44,45; 4: 
32-35); the apostles did not permit it to encroach upon or over- 
shadow their prime task of prayer and the ministry of the Word, 
but they did recognize its importance and made provision for it 
as a work which only the Holy Spirit could enable a man rightly 
todo. (Acts 6:1-6) 
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These men knew God the Creator as the Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and therefore as their Father too; they knew Him 
as men living under the heaven of the forgiveness of sins. This 
transformed their lives and gave them a remarkable freedom from 
care and anxiety; it gave them “glad and generous hearts” (Acts 
2:46); it enabled them to welcome suffering in their lives as 
another good gift from the Creator’s hand (Acts 5:40,41). It 
filled their lives with the music of prayer, which accompanied all 
that they did and all that befell them (Acts 2:42; 4:24-30; 6:4; 
12:5,12). It set them free for love toward one another, so that 
“the company of those who believed were of one heart and soul, 
and no one said that any of the things which he possessed was his 
own” (Acts 4:32). It was no wonder that people felt a certain 
awe for them (Acts 2:43; 4:21; 5:13; 5:26); they lived lives 
which were an enacted doxology to God the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The church has rightly called our New Testament, the book 
which incorporates the Word that grew on this soil, “The New 
Testament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ”; for it is the book 
which on every page calls Jesus Lord and gives to men the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ. But 
it is for that very reason the book of the Holy Trinity, for in it 
Jesus is called Lord to the glory of God the Father. And the New 
Testament is a book of the Holy Spirit too, an inspired book. 
This brings us to the second major aspect of the life of the first 
church. 


B. The New People of God Under the Power of the Spirit 


The Book of Acts has aptly been called the Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit. The book opens with the promise of the Spirit (1:5, 8), and 
the New Testament church is born when the Spirit is given in the 
fullness and universality which neither the Old Testament people 
of God nor the disciples of Jesus had as yet experienced (Acts 
2:1-42). The disciples knew the Holy Spirit from the Old Testa- 
ment as the creative personal Presence of God which makes and 
shapes and interprets history, the Power which moved over the 
face of the waters at creation (Gen. 1:2); the Power that came 
upon the judges of Israel (Judg.6:34; 14:6) and upon Israel’s 
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kings (1 Sam. 16:13,14) and enabled them to do great things for 
the LORD and the LORD'S people. They knew the Spirit as the 
Power that enabled the prophets to say, “Thus says the LORD” — 
to interpret history as the arm of the LORD laid bare and to 
foretell what the Lord would yet do for the salvation of His 
people and all nations (Acts 1:16; 4:25); they knew that when 
the Children of Israel resisted the leaders and prophets sent to 
them by God, they were resisting the Holy Spirit (7:51); they 
knew that the Spirit of the LORD was to rest upon the Messiah- 
Prince of the line of David and enable Him to establish God’s 
rule of right over His people and to restore God's ruined creation 
to the peace of Paradise (Is. 11:1-10), that the Spirit of the LORD 
would come upon the Servant-Messiah and make Him the Covenant 
of the people and the Light to lighten the Gentiles (Is. 42:1; 
61:1); they knew that Jesus of Nazareth had been anointed by 
God with the Holy Spirit and had thus performed the mighty 
works which attested Him as Messiah and Savior (Acts 10:38); 
they knew that it was “through the Holy Spirit” that their risen 
Lord had given commandment to His chosen apostles (Acts 1:2). 
They had received the promise of the Spirit for themselves from 
Him, both in the days of His flesh (Luke 12:12) and in the forty 
days after the resurrection (Acts 1:5,8). But it was not until the 
Day of Pentecost had come that they experienced what their Lord 
had promised, what the prophet Joel had foretold for the last days 
(Acts 2:16,17), the “pouring out” in unprecedented fullness of 
the Spirit of God upon “all flesh.” 


The twelve apostles received the Spirit (Acts 2:4; 4:8; 5:32; 
10:19; 11:12) and Paul, the apostle “untimely born” (1 Cor. 15:8) 
received the Spirit, too, in peculiar fullness and strength; but what 
they received was not given to them to have and to hold as their 
private possession and prerogative; they were not only recipients 
of the Spirit; they also became vehicles of the Spirit (cf., e. g., 
Acts 2:38; 8:18). The Spirit is poured out, not only on apostles 
but also on prophets like Agabus (Acts 11:28), on the Seven and 
on evangelists (Acts 6:3,5,10; 7:55; 8:29,39); on great and 
kindly leaders like Barnabas (Acts 11:24), on all believers (Acts 
2:38; 4:31), on Jews, on Samaritans (Acts 8:15-18), and even 
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(to the amazement of some Jewish Christians) on Gentiles. (Acts 
10:44, 45,47; 11:15) 

The Spirit filled the whole church; and the Spirit animated and 
governed the whole life of the new people of God. It is not only 
in ecstatic utterance and in enraptured vision that the Spirit’s work- 
ing is manifested, though these are found in the life of the first 
church too: the men who spoke in other tongues at Pentecost were 
so far carried beyond the way of normal and ordinary speech that 
mockers could call them drunken (Acts 2:12); when the Spirit 
“fell” on the men of Samaria, the results were so striking that 
Simon the sorcerer wanted to purchase the power of the Spirit 
from the apostles — it seemed to him a very potent kind of magic 
(Acts 8:17-19); when the Spirit fell on Cornelius and his friends 
at Caesarea, they “spoke in tongues,” in ecstatic doxology (Acts 
10:44-46; 11:15). Stephen “full of the Holy Spirit” saw “the 
heavens opened and the Son of man standing at the right hand of 
God.” (Acts 7:55, 56) 

But Luke’s record attributes to the working of the Holy Spirit 
utterances and actions which our secularized thinking would con- 
sider ordinary and normal. Not only the enraptured Peter of 
Pentecost is filled with the Holy Spirit; the Peter who must speak 
in sober defense before the Sanhedrin is no less Spirit-filled (Acts 
4:8) —as his Lord had promised, the Spirit teaches him in that 
hour what he ought to say (Luke 12:12). The Spirit is for the 
apostles functional power, a power which equips them for their 
task of witnessing to the act of God in Christ, to the fact in history 
that spells the salvation of mankind (Acts 1:8; 5:32; 9:17, 20). 
The Spirit is working guidance for the apostle (Acts 10:19) and 
for the evangelist (Acts 8:29,39). When the Spirit inspires the 
prophet Agabus, he produces no startling and exciting apocalyptic 
novelties to satisfy the religious curiosity of man; he foretells 
a famine, in order that the church may carefully plan and duly 
carry out her work of charity (Acts 11:28-30). The Spirit enables 
men to “serve tables” in the church, to provide for the widow and 
the fatherless in wise and sober charity; the Seven chosen for this 
task must be, Peter tells the church, “men . . . full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom” (Acts 6:1-6). The martyr’s vision of the opened 
heavens is not the only fruit of the Spirit in the life of Stephen, 
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one of these seven men; the Spirit enabled him to do his work 
as servant of the church for the poor and to acquit himself well 
in his disputes with the men of the synagog. (Acts 6:10) 

The church prayed in her hour of need (Acts 4:23 ff.), prayed 
for courage to endure persecution, not for escape from persecution. 
God manifested His presence among them: “the place in which 
they were gathered together was shaken, and they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 4:31). What is the fruit of the Spirit, 
what is the result of this inspiration? The result is characteristic 
of the whole piety of the first church under the power of the Spirit; 
the aim and goal of its religious life is not self-enrichment or 
self-fulfillment; there is no trace of egotistical piety here. The 
result is the will to unity and the will to witness: “They spoke 
the Word of God with boldness” (Acts 4:31). The word which 
we are forced to translate with “boldness” is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Spirit-filled church in action. It signifies that 
free, glad, courageous confidence, that robust health of faith which 
comes from the assurance of free access to God the Father given 
in Christ by the Spirit. It is the energetic religious health which 
makes Peter and John say, “We cannot but speak of what we have 
seen and heard” (Acts 4:20); it is that high confidence of faith 
which makes Saul, when he has received the Holy Spirit (Acts 
9:17), proclaim Jesus as Son of God in the synagog “immediately” 
(Acts 9:20), “preaching boldly” both in Damascus and in Jeru- 
salem. (Acts 9:28, 29) 

This boldness is boldness under the Lordship of Jesus; it is the 
church which walks “in the fear of the Lord” which enjoys the 
“comfort of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 9:31). It is a boldness under 
the reign of God, who gives His Spirit “to those who obey Him” 
(Acts 5:32). This disciplined and obedient character of the 
church’s boldness is especially apparent in the church’s use of the 
Old Testament. As Jesus in the days of His flesh was led by the 
Spirit, not beyond Scripture but into it, so that He repelled Satan 
with “It is written” (Luke 4:1-13), so the apostles were led into 
Scripture by the guidance of the Spirit. They used the Old Testa- 
ment gladly and freely, in the confidence that in it God was by 
His Spirit speaking to them there and then in their own day; 
they appropriated it fully as their book, the book of the New 
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Testament people of God. Peter’s sermon at Pentecost is typical; 
“the man is crammed with Scripture” is Luther’s comment on it. 
And when Philip, prompted by the Spirit, joined the Eunuch who 
was reading from the prophet Isaiah, he “opened his mouth, and 
beginning with this Scripture, he told him the good news of Jesus” 
(Acts 8:35). The Spirit-filled church under the living Word of 
the apostles was far from feeling any aversion to the written Word 
of God’s elder revelation; she perceived in the written Old Testa- 
ment the voice and the operation of the Holy Spirit and gratefully 
used the inspired book. 

The robust religious health of mind and wiil which the Spirit 
gave the first church is apparent also in the language of the church. 
In a sense, the Holy Spirit did create a new language in the last 
days, as every student of the New Testament learns, a language 
richly individual, with forces and connotations all its own. But 
there is nothing strained, farfetched, or esoteric about it, there is 
no mumbo-jumbo; it is a perfectly natural and open language, 
rooted in the life and history of the Jew and Greek to whom the 
church bore witness. 

That is the second major aspect of the history which produced 
our New Testament. It is a history in which the Spirit of God 
moves creatively upon the waters. To speak of the Word which 
grew on this soil and sped and triumphed in this history as an 
inspired Word, wholly inspired, is not to impose an alien theory 
upon the Word; it is simply a recognition of its character as a part 
of the history of the New Testament people of God. It is inspired 
because God, the Lord of history, made it so; it is verbally inspired 
because that God deals with men on person-to-person terms, in 
terms of converse with men; it is the product of the Spirit of the 
living God and vehicle of that Spirit still, inspired and inspiring. 


C. The New People of God in the World's Last Days 


The third major aspect of the history which is the seedbed of 
our New Testament is the fact that the church is conscious of 
being the eschatological people of God, the people of God in the 
world’s last days. The Spirit is the gift of God given “in the 
last days” (Acts 2:17). And the gift is given in order that men 
may bear witness to the fact which decisively ushers in the last 
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days, the resurrection of Jesus from the dead (Acts 2:32-36). That 
fact means that Jesus is enthroned as Christ and Lord ( Acts 2:36), 
soon to return (Acts 2:20). The “day of the Lord” of which Joel 
had spoken is full in view (Acts 2:20), and it is for the new 
people of God “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The kingdom 
of God is “at hand” more imminently and more urgently than 
when John the Baptist cried out in the wilderness (Matt. 3:2) 
or even when Jesus proclaimed it in Galilee (Matt.4:17); the 
risen Lord is proclaiming it; the Word of His messengers is estab- 
lishing it (Acts 1:3,6,8). When the “good news of the kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ” is being proclaimed (Acts 
8:12), the Kingdom is there, the Christ is taking His power and 
is beginning to reign; it is the beginning of the end. The last 
days have dawned. 

All previous revelation of God has led up to and prepared 
for this: “All the prophets who have spoken . . . also proclaimed 
these days” (Acts 3:24); the prophets whom a rebellious Israel 
persecuted “announced beforehand the coming of the Righteous 
One” (Acts 7:52). All subsequent history is determined by this 
single, unparalleled, eschatological fact, the fact of the resurrection 
of Jesus. For this is not merely the fact that Jesus of Nazareth is 
alive, that “He presented Himself alive after His Passion” to His 
apostles (Acts 1:3). His resurrection is the great turning point 
from death to life, for all men and all creation. He is the Author 
of life (Acts 3:15). The apostles proclaim the resurrection from 
the dead “in Jesus’ (Acts 4:2); they proclaim that the man Jesus 
has crossed the frontier of death into everlasting life for all men. 
All history is moving with divine inevitability, with the “must” 
of the will of God (Acts 3:21) toward the goal of all God’s ways, 
toward the return of the Christ, the “time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord,” and the restoration of all creation, the 
establishing of all things that God spoke by the mouth of His 
holy prophets from of old. (Acts 3:19-21) 

With the resurrection of Jesus the new life, the real and eternal 
life of the world to come, has become a present reality, breaking 
miraculously into the present world of men living under the sign 
of death. To proclaim and to impart this new life, that is the 
mission of the apostles. To the apostles, the witnesses of the 
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resurrection of Jesus (Acts 1:3; 1:22; 10:41) the angel of the 
Lord says, “Go and stand in the temple and speak to the people 
all the words of this life” (Acts 5:20). The signs and wonders 
done through them are the enacted proclamation of “this life.” 
They are “the powers of the age to come” active even now, tokens 
and predictions of the new world of God in which disease and 
death shall be no more. The “name of Jesus” is strong to save 
and can restore the lame man to perfect health because God has 
raised Him from the dead and made Him to be the Author of life. 
(Acts 3:15, 16) 

This consciousness of being the people of God in the world’s 
last days, of being witnesses to the accomplished fact of the resur- 
rection, the fact which is the dawn of the Last Day and the assur- 
ance of its perfect coming, fills the church with a joy that nothing 
can quench, not even death. The dying Stephen is the characteristic 
representative of the New Testament church; the church sees the 
heavens opened, the world of God welcoming man, and sees the 
Son of Man standing at the right hand of God, about to return, 
that Son of Man who came to seek and to save (Luke 19:10); 
and the church knows that He will save to the uttermost, that His 
coming will be the end of the world’s agony and the time of eternal 
refreshing for His people (Acts 3:19,20). The church is “born 
anew to a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” (1 Peter 1:3) 

The church knows, too, that “the Son of Man is to come” in 
judgment and “will repay every man for what he has done” 
(Matt. 16:27); and the church lives and works and hopes with 
a sober sense of responsibility. The church knows that the present 
is pregnant with the future and has in it the issues of salvation 
and judgment. The Lord God has in Jesus raised up the Prophet 
whom Moses had foretold; men must give heed to His Word or 
be destroyed (Acts 3:22,23). The apostles’ cry is: Repent! 
Be saved from the judgment now, be saved in Him whose name 
alone can save (Acts 2:21,38,40; 4:12), before He comes to 
judge the living and the dead. (Acts 10:42) 

The New Testament, which grew up amid this history, history 
interpreted by the Spirit of God and understood by faith as events 
in time moving surely toward God’s goal of ultimate salvation 
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and final judgment, is a book of buoyant eschatological hope and 
a book of sober and realistic eschatological responsibility. It is 
a book of the last days through and through and speaks with the 
urgency and finality of the last days: 


Today, when you hear His voice, 
do not harden your hearts. 


II 
THE APOSTOLIC PROCLAMATION IN THE FirsT CHURCH 


The Book of Acts pictures the new people of God as living by 
the apostles’ Word; the church living thus lives in faith and love 
under the Lordship of Jesus, animated by the Spirit which He has 
poured out upon all believers, in joyous, active, and responsible 
expectancy of the return of the Lord in glory. The impress of this 
first history of God's people is on the whole New Testament, and 
the first apostolic preaching (often referred to by its Greek name, 
kerygma, “herald’s news, proclaimed Gospel”) has given all the 
New Testament writings their characteristic color and contour. 

The first twelve chapters of Acts give us the best and fullest 
examples of that apostolic kerygma in their record of the preaching 
of Peter (Acts 2:14-40; 3:12-26; 4:8-12; 10:34-43) and Stephen 
(Acts 7:2-53); we may round out the record with the sermon of 
Paul in the synagog at Pisidian Antioch recorded in Acts 13:16-41. 
The message of these sermons is essentially a reproduction of the 
basic proclamation of Jesus Himself, now told in the light of His 
resurrection and exaltation. Jesus had opened His Messianic min- 
istry in Galilee with the words, 

The time is fulfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand; 
repent, and believe in the Gospel. (Mark 1:14) 


“The time is fulfilled.” Jesus marked His appearance as the ful- 
fillment of the prophet’s prediction and of Israel’s hope. And the 
most obvious fact about the apostolic kerygma is the assertion that 
what happened in Jesus of Nazareth happened “according to the 
Scriptures,” the assertion that He is in the whole compass of His 
history the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy. Whether it be 
Peter preaching it to Jews (Acts 2:16,25; 3:18,22,24; 4:11) 
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or to Gentiles (Acts 10:43), or whether it be Paul (Acts 13:23, 
27,32), or whether it be the Spirit-filled Stephen (Acts 7:52), the 
apostolic kerygma is unanimous in proclaiming: All the voices of 
the Old Testament, all the hopes of Israel are fulfilled in Him 
whom we proclaim as Lord and Christ. As Paul put it: “All the 
promises of God find their Yes in Him.” (2 Cor. 1:20) 

“The kingdom of God is at hand.” When Jesus spoke these 
words, He meant nothing less than this: “The kingdom of God 
is present in My person.” The whole record of Him in the Gospels 
says just this, that God is establishing His reign in these last days 
by making Jesus Lord in the power of the Holy Spirit. Jesus can 
say to those who blasphemously reject Him: “But if it is by the 
Spirit of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God 
has come upon you” (Matt. 12:28). If, then, the apostolic procla- 
mation asserts that Jesus is Lord and Christ, it is proclaiming the 
kingdom of God, just as Jesus’ Word had proclaimed it. If Peter 
says, “God has made Him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
you crucified” (Acts 2:36), or if Philip preaches “good news about 
the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ” (Acts 8:12), 
that is consentient witness to one great fact, one great act of God. 
For Jesus is Lord to the glory of God the Father, the Father who 
did great works through Jesus, gave Him up into death as the 
Servant who makes “many to be accounted righteous” (Is. 53:11), 
exalted Him at His right hand, and gave Him the Spirit to pour 
out upon His own. To proclaim the kingdom of God and the 
Lordship of Jesus is therefore necessarily to proclaim the Holy 
Spirit too, for the Spirit is indissolubly connected with both. The 
presence of the Spirit in the earthly life of Jesus is the evidence 
of His Lordship even then (Acts 10:38); the gift of the Spirit is 
the witness to His exaltation (Acts 2:33-36) and the means 
whereby the exalted Lord exercises His gracious Lordship for the 
salvation of men. (Acts 2:28, 38; 5:32) 

The kingdom of God, the Lordship of Jesus the Christ, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, all mark the days in which this news 
is uttered as the last great days, the age of fulfillment, the begin- 
ning of the end, the time when the new life of the world to come 
has broken into the old world of death in the person of Him 
who is the Author of Life. And this life becomes man’s possession 
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by the Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life. All history now moves 
from this event with a new and unheard-of urgency toward the 
end of the end, toward the judgment on all who refuse this new 
life, toward the consummation of all things, the new heaven and 
the new earth in which the righteousness of God is forever and 
fully at home. 


“Repent, and believe in the Gospel.” Jesus by His words and 
deeds demanded a decision of men: “He who is not with Me is 
against Me” (Matt. 12:30). The apostolic proclamation of Jesus’ 
words and deeds is news, is history; it is real, vital news; the story 
of the life, death, and exaltation of Jesus of Nazareth is not a tale 
that can be told or left untold at will; it does not diminish in 
immediacy and importance as the passage of days removes it from 
the present. It is an ever-present reality in the inspired Word that 
conveys it; it confronts, stirs, shakes, and moves men now. It calls 
for repentance, and it moves men to repentance and faith. In Jesus 
the Lord God has laid bare His arm for the last time in history, 
and man is confronted with the choice, now, of having that almighty 
arm for Him or against Him. There is no neutral corner where 
a man may stand, no place where a man may stay and await 
developments, as Gamaliel hoped to do. (Acts 5:38, 39) 


The Word of the Lord grew. The whole New Testament is the 
rich and various unfolding of this proclamation. The Gospels 
expand it; the epistles restate, point up, and apply it; the Book 
of Revelation unfolds its utmost eschatological reach. And nowhere, 
in any aspect of it does this Word lose its character as history. 
It has a history, being the crown and fulfillment of God’s previous 
actions and promises; it 7s history — the recital of the mighty works 
of God which culminate in that epochal history, when God dealt 
decisively with the sin of man in His Servant Jesus of Nazareth; 
and it makes history — it is the Word of the Lord, and the Spirit 
of the Lord moves creatively in it; it calls upon men to turn, and 
turns them, and thus catches men up into God’s last great move- 
ment in history toward God’s last goal. 


St. Louis, Mo. 














What About Vestments 


for Pastors? 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
(Concluded) 
Ill 


The church’s feeling that those who minister at her altars should 
be vested in white—although colored overvestments might be 
worn — is ancient and persistent. This feeling is based not merely 
upon esthetic considerations and upon the custom of the period 
but also upon the symbolism of the Sacred Scriptures (Matt. 17:2; 
28:3; Mark 9:3; 16:5; Acts 1:10; Rev. 3:5,18; 4:4; 7:9, 14; 
15:6; 19:8). This symbolism, of course, does not constitute any 
prescription. 





The original white vestment, the swnica of the ancients, is the alb 
(from the Latin alba, “white”). In the classic shape which it 
assumed in the church, it is an enveloping garment of white linen, 
very generously cut, coming up to the base of the neck, falling to 
the ankles, girded at the waist, slit down the front as far as 
necessary to accommodate the head, with fairly narrow sleeves, 
and without lace or other adornment except “apparels.” These 
apparels may be pieces of embroidery or brocade attached to the 
alb at the front and back of the skirt and just above the wrists 
on the sleeves. They may also take the earlier form of orphreys 
completely encircling the skirt and the sleeves at the hem. The 
apparels on the skirt may be about 7 by 14 inches, those on the 
sleeves about 3 by 8. Their use in the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, both in Scandinavia and in Germany (where they 
were called Parure), can be documented down to the middle of 
the 17th century after the Thirty Years’ War. The lace insertions 
and borders seen on Roman Catholic albs are a piece of poor taste 
which even Roman Catholic liturgiologists deplore and condemn. 

With the alb is worn an amice, the neckcloth of ancient times. 
It may be described as a linen napkin or as a broad, short linen 
scarf. The amice has been appareled since the 12th century and 
was decorated in other ways before that. It is put on by folding 
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back the appareled edge, laying the amice on the head, tying it 
in place with tapes across the breast and around the waist and 
pushing it back collarwise after the other vestments have been 
put on. Dimensions vary, but the classical amice is about 25 by 
36 inches. If the tapes are made 72 inches long, they can be 
passed around the neck before being crossed on the breast. The 
apparel is most attractive when it is about 3 by 18 inches, attached 
close to the edge. The Latin Church has corrupted the amice so 
that it is barely recognizable; Rome dropped the apparels in the 
16th century. Accordingly, a properly cut and properly appareled 
amice is both historically correct and emphatically non-Roman 
Catholic. 

The cincture about the waist of the alb has taken many forms. 
A good type is a tasseled white hemp rope about twelve feet long, 
although a cincture may also be of silk or wool and of any color. 

A development of the alb is the surplice, which needs neither 
amice nor cincture. In the north of Europe, where chilly churches 
called for fur-lined robes in service time, the logical solution to 
the requirement that the ministers of divine service be dressed in 
white was to devise a vestment that would go on over (super) 
a fur coat (pelliceae). The surplice (superpelliceum) should be 
very generously cut and should properly fall nearly to the ankles; 
the abbreviated forms which we so often see, and which sometimes 
look more like maternity smocks than ecclesiastical vestments, are 
borrowed directly or via the Protestant Episcopal Church from 
degraded Roman forms. The sleeves may be as narrow as those 
of the black gown, or they may be so full that the bottom of the 
sleeve falls to the hem of the surplice. The top of the sleeves 
should be at least long enough to fall to the wrists and may be 
long enough to come eight inches beyond the finger tips. The yoke 
should be oval rather than square. Apparels on the front and back 
of the surplice just above the hem can be extensively documented 
in Lutheran history. Smocking at the yoke adds a decorative touch. 

Another vestment similar to the alb is the rochet. In form it 
was originally an ungirded and unappareled alb with somewhat 
tighter sleeves (since it was often worn under the alb). We also 
find it with skirt and wrist apparels like an alb, and sometimes 
with a second set of apparels at breast height front and back. 
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Other forms are the sleeveless rochet and the “winged rochet.” 
The “sleeves” of the latter are like surplice sleeves slit down the 
front all the way from the shoulders to the wrists. In the 17th- 
century type of rochet, as it developed in the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession, these “wings” are attached in such a way that 
they conceal the armhole slit. Judging by the iconographic evi- 
dence, more surplices worn by Lutherans have been of this sleeve- 
less type than of the type with sleeves. In addition to being 
a distinctively Lutheran type of officiant’s vestment, the sleeveless 
surplice gives the wearer a degree of freedom that the sleeved type 
denies him. The sleeveless type, however, even more so than the 
sleeved type, must be ankle-length or very nearly so at least. 

The variations of alb, surplice, and rochet are almost without 
number, differing from period to period and from place to place. 
J. Wickham Legg even describes a quite widely used white linen 
“surplice” shaped like the ancient paenula (which we shall meet 
below when we talk about the chasuble).‘ 

Among the more conventional shapes of alb, surplice and rochet 
we find extensive assimilation to one another. We also find 
adaptations to accommodate wigs, slits in front ranging from 
17 inches to the entire length of the vestment, all kinds of devices 
for securing these slits, and all kinds of sleeves. Writing in 1829, 
Adolph Henry Griser, rector of the Evangelical parish of Spielberg 
in Prussian (Ducal) Saxony, describes the final debasement of the 
surplice in the Lutheran Church of Germany: “In the Protestant 
Church a new vestment evolved . . . the so-called surplice (Chor- 
hemd), which the clergy wore at distribution of Holy Communion 
and at other official acts over their customary black priest’s gown. 
It consisted of two gathered, ankle-length pieces of white linen, 
which, like the chasuble, hung down in front and in back and 
were held together only with a draw-string (Zug), with which they 
were secured about the neck. Similar surplices are still worn by 
the clergy of the Episcopal Church in England, and they continue 
to be customary in many Protestant churches of Germany, although 
they are quite rare in Saxony and are not found at all in Prussia, 
where highest authority has prescribed the plain priest's gown as 


7 J. Wickham Legg, Ecclestological Essays (London: De La More Press, 
1905), pp. 49—56. 
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the garb of the Evangelical clergy.”* (In a footnote, however, 


he declares that in 1823 an exception was made in Prussia per- 
mitting the use of the surplice in churches in which it had still 
been in use in 1811.) 

In restoring the white vestment in our church today, one should 
sedulously avoid certain current fashions: the short and ugly cotta, 
hardly falling to the hips; the abbreviation of surplice and rochet 
to a point where they do not even reach the knees; insertions and 
borders of lace and net; the reduction of the generous folds which 
should mark these vestments to the skimpily cut dimensions that 
are now all too common. 

The use of a white vestment as normal service garb for the clergy 
of the Church of the Augsburg Confession is well documented. 
Prior to the Thirty Years’ War, when the celebrant wore the white 
vestment and chasuble at celebrations of Holy Communion, he 
sometimes wore only the white vestment at ante-Communion — 
the technical term for “The Morning Service Without Communion” 
that begins on page 5 of The Lutheran Hymnal. Following the 
Thirty Years’ War, the white vestment was often reintroduced into 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession as a symbolic protest 
against Calvinism. We find it as late as 1810 in Nuremberg, 
1833 in the deanery of Weissenfels, and 1865 in Swabia, and it 
survived in more or less constant use down to the present century 
in Leipzig and its environs (“the Saxon alb”), in Lusatia (among 
both Germans and Wends), in Weimar, in K6nigsberg, in Wiirt- 
temberg, in Thuringia, in Transylvania, in a few churches in Berlin, 
in Iceland, Sweden, Finland, Hungary, Slovakia, Denmark, and 
Norway, and among the American daughter churches of the three 
last-named groups. It was sometimes retained at least for Holy 
Communion after it had been dropped for other services. From 
Dr. Karl Edward Vehse’s book, Die Stephan’sche Auswanderung, 
we know that the Saxon Pilgrim Fathers of 1839 used it in St. Louis 
during the early period. It was likewise in customary use among 
the Wendish Lutheran parishes of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod in Texas until 1860 at least. 

The surplice was not restricted to the officiant. In the painting 


8 Adolph Henry Graser, Die rémisch-katholische Liturgie (Halle: Frederick 
Ruff, 1829), I, 237, 238. 
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which the Rev. Hans Jepsen gave to Thorslunde Church (near 
Copenhagen), of which he was the parish priest, in 1561, the 
assistant pastor (deacon) who administers the chalice wears 
a sleeveless rochet, and so does the curate baptizing a child at the 
font in the picture’s background. The diocesan synod of Roskilde, 
Denmark, in 1564 ordered “decent” surplices for all assistant clergy. 
We have referred to the woodcut of the preacher in surplice and 
square cap which illustrates the Third Commandment in the 
Leipzig edition of blessed Martin Luther’s Small Catechism printed 
by James Berwaldt in 1565; the same book illustrates the First 
Petition of the Our Father (“where the Word of God is taught 
in its truth and purity”) with a picture of a preacher who wears 
a sleeveless rochet over his black clergy gown. The white surplice 
is reported as being worn by the boy servers in St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Leipzig, in 1650, and in Silesia and Lusatia for over 200 years mote. 


To summarize, once more stressing that vestments belong to the 
realm of things indifferent: 


1. The white vestment is a legitimate service vestment in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. 


2. It may be worn over a black clergy gown or over a cassock. 
Basically there is no reason why it may not be worn over the 
clergyman’s conventional street dress, with no other vestment under- 
neath, since both the black clergy gown and the cassock are actually 
only street garb. Such a vestment would be far preferable to the 
white clergy gowns that have been introduced here and there for 
summer use, which merely reproduce in white material the con- 
ventional black clergy gown. Where the traditional white surplice 
or rochet is thus used for the sake of comfort in hot weather, 
without a gown or cassock underneath, the material should be 
heavy linen (to be as opaque as possible), a clerical vest and 
collar should be worn, and the white vestment should be as long 
as a conventional clergy gown. It may be remarked here, however, 
that specially made cassocks and surplices have long been worn 
by missionaries in hot climates; the two vestments together weigh 
as little as nine ounces. 


3. The vestment may be either a surplice or a rochet. Generally 
speaking, a surplice or a sleeveless rochet is preferable for the 
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officiant, as well as for an assistant, lay or clerical. The white 
vestment is traditionally made of linen, but where necessity or 
convenience demands, another material can be used. In laundering 
linen vestments, bluing and starch should be avoided. 


4. Generally speaking, the longer and fuller the vestment the 
better. While as early as the 16th century we find these vestments 
in the form of both the rochet and the surplice (Chorrock, Mes- 
seskjorte, mésskjorta) coming only an inch or two below the knee, 
this must be regarded as an already debased form. Far more grace- 
ful and far less likely to wrinkle when the wearer sits down is the 
surplice or rochet which reaches to the ankles or to six inches 
from the floor at least. Such a surplice, designed for a man of 
average height, should be from four to four and a half yards around 
at the hem; so would be a well-designed alb. These observations 
apply to the white vestments worn by clergymen, lay assistants, 
servers, and male choristers alike. Surplices (of any size or shape, 
including “cottas”), rochets, and albs are male garb; women 
should not really wear them. 

5. If Lutheran traditions are taken seriously, a stole should NOT 
be worn with the surplice for Holy Communion, the Morning 
Service without Holy Communion, matins, vespers, “preaching 
services,” the Litany and other processions (for an exception see 
below), or non-Eucharistic devotions. Official pronouncements of 
other Lutheran church bodies in this country notwithstanding, the 
present widespread vogue among us of surplice plus stole (both 
often poorly designed, even when elaborately decorated) is an 
ill-considered importation into the Lutheran Church of an Anglican 
compromise that even Anglican liturgiologists disapprove and that 
is without real warrant in historic Lutheran practice. (The oft-cited 
“fact” that one of the first Lutheran clergymen to receive holy 
orders in this country, blessed Justus Falckner, was invested with 
a stole by a Swedish provost vested in surplice and stole, is quite 
irrelevant, even if it were true. For one thing, the vestments 
actually used are not too certainly identified, and it is almost 
completely certain that stoles were not worn by anyone participat- 
ing in the service. Second, there is no evidence that Falckner 
thereafter ever officiated in either surplice or stole.) A stole may 
properly be worn with a surplice by an ordained clergyman when 
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he baptizes, solemnizes holy matrimony, ordains, or hears con- 
fessions and administers holy absolution publicly or privately. It 
may also be worn by an ordained clergyman participating in a pro- 
cession or a service at a special occasion (ordination, dedication, 
synod) where it is desired to identify the ordained clergymen as 
such, or by an ordained clergyman (other than one of the three 
sacred ministers at the Holy Eucharist) who assists in the distribu- 
tion of the Holy Communion when the circumstances of place 
and number of communicants require more than one pair of 
clergymen to distribute the sacred species. In this last case the 
three sacred ministers should wear Eucharistic vestments. Except 
for the liturgical deacon at the Holy Eucharist, a stole should 
never be worn by an unordained person, whether a lay assistant 
about the altar or a chorister, male or female. 


6. At the solemn administration of Holy Baptism, holy con- 
firmation, holy matrimony, or holy ordination, as well as at 
processions and for solemn matins and vespers, a cope may be 
worn over the white vestment. 


7. At matins, vespers, and similar offices the ordained partici- 
pants may distinguish themselves from similarly garbed laics in 
surplices by wearing stolewise the black scarf described above. 
It should be remarked, however, that this practice, like that of 
wearing the hood over the surplice in choir and for preaching, 
cannot be documented for the continental Lutheran Church. 
Bands, if worn with the cassock or gown, fall over the outside of 
the surplice. Pectoral crosses or crucifixes of any size or material 
should not strictly be worn over the surplice, except by dignitaries 
entitled to this distinction. 

IV 

The next step for a Lutheran parish beyond the simple white 
vestment is not surplice and stole, but the combination of surplice 
(or sleeveless rochet) and chasuble. In many, ultimately in most, 
parts of the Church of the Augsburg Confession, the white vest- 
ment and chasuble were used long after maniple, stole, cincture, 
and amice were allowed either to fall into disuse or were specifically 
abolished by official ukase. Thus quite by accident a use was 
established in the Church of the Augsburg Confession in Denmark, 
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Norway, and parts of Germany that corresponds almost exactly 
with very early Christian practice. In a famous sixth century mosaic 
in the Church of St. Vitalis in Ravenna, we see the Archbishop 
Maximian, with a hand cross, and two clerks, one with a book, 
the other with a censer. All three wear white linen vestments, 
ankle length, uncinctured, with narrow decorative clavi and full 
sleeves, not at all unlike decently long surplices or rochets in 
appearance. The bishop wears an olive-green chasuble (and, as 
the special mark of his archiepiscopal dignity, the white pallium). 

This use survived well into the 18th century (and even later) 
in many parts of Germany. Caspar Calvoer, himself General- 
superintendent of Klausthal-in-the-Hartz, speaks of the general use 
of both vestments among Lutherans.’ Friedrich Lochner cites in- 
stances — cases of the use of both vestments in Dresden in 1721 
and in Nuremberg in 1730.'° In the course of the next decade 
the zealously unionistic soldier-king Frederick William I of Prussia 
banished these vestments in his domains along with the other 
distinctive external marks of the Lutheran Church; in 1740, 
however, the more tolerant Frederick the Great permitted their 
restoration in a number of Berlin parishes. We find the chasuble 
in use in Hamburg until 1788. In 1795 a prominent “Enlightened” 
parson, Gottfried Benjamin Eisenschmid of St.Saviour’s Church, 
Gera, inveighed against their continued use, describing them as 
“theatrical garb which dates entirely from the Dark Ages of 
worship.” ** In 1797 the city of Nuremberg sequestered and sold 
the rich embroidered, gem-studded chasubles and dalmatics of 
St. Sebald’s and St. Lawrence’s churches. 

The use of chasubles survived nevertheless in Leipzig until 1795, 
in Zwickau until 1796, in Halle until 1802, in Nuremberg until 
1810, in Hanover until 1817, in Grimma until 1825, in Dresden 
until the early part of the last century, in Zorbau-bei-Weissenfels 
until 1832, and in two Transylvanian parishes until the 1860s. 
The use of the surplice (or alb) and chasuble has survived in 


® Caspar Calvoer, Rituale ecclesiasticum, Part Il (Jena: John Christopher 
Kénig, 1705), pp. 505, 507, 510. 

10 Friedrich Lochner, Der Hauptgottesdienst der evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1895), p. 20. 

11 Geschichte der vornehmsten Kirchengebrauche der Protestanten (Leipzig: 
J. A. Barth, 1795), pp. 310—312. 
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the churches of Sweden, Finland, Iceland, Denmark, and Norway 
down to the present. In 1685 the Ritwal of the church in the then 
united kingdoms of Norway and Denmark prescribed a black 
undergarment, white vestment, and chasuble at the Holy Eucharist. 
The priest is directed to vest at the altar after the last stroke of 
the bell and to unvest during the closing hymn. The chasuble is 
to be removed whenever the priest leaves the altar for the font, 
the pulpit, the litany desk, etc. At a Sunday or festival morning 
service without Holy Communion the chasuble is not resumed 
after the sermon. The combination of chasuble and surplice has 
continued in use here and there in the American daughter churches 
of the churches of Norway and Denmark. 

The white vestment can be the alb with amice and cincture. 
In place of the alb, a surplice or sleeved rochet of ankle length 
or nearly so may be worn; these two vestments gradually displaced 
the alb-amice-cincture combination during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

The chasuble has had a great variety of shapes in its long 
history. Originally, as we have seen, it was an all-enveloping 
protection against rain and weather, worn without distinction of 
rank or sex. As an ecclesiastical vestment, its theoretically simplest 
form — which, however, cannot be documented historically — is 
a plain circle about 10 feet across, with a hole 10 inches in 
diameter for the head to pass through. In the ancient tradition 
the only ornamentation is a narrow orphrey of white or purple 
around the outside perimeter. When made up in a soft silk like 
China silk or parachute material, it is an exceedingly beautiful 
and graceful vestment. Its simplicity accords well with our rite 
and cultus, and it is distinctively non-Roman Catholic. It almost 
demands an alb and amice, however. 

Even in ancient times both the secular and, later, the liturgical 
chasubles were somewhat bell-shaped. As time went on, the sides 
of the chasuble were cut down, and its shape was slightly modified 
until it assumed the form known as the “Gothic” chasuble. Whereas 
originally it had been almost innocent of decoration, except for 
narrow border orphreys, it now began to become the subject of 
extensive embroidery. Vertical orphreys in the center front and 
rear were elaborated into Psi-shaped or Latin crosses. The point 
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where the arms of the cross joined was often decorated with 
a symbol. In the course of years the diminishing area of the 
vestment tended to be made stiffer and stiffer and to be more and 
more covered with elaborate embroidery until the celebrant had 
become almost an ecclesiastical sandwich man. This was the 
general situation throughout northern Europe at the end of the 
15th century, and the conventional red and green Danish-Norwe- 
gian chasubles, with their rectangular shield shapes front and back 
and their gigantic Latin crosses in gold, as they are still in use, 
are largely indistinguishable in design (except in details) from 
those that are catalogued in every collection of late medieval 
Northern European textile art. Yet even here there are exceptions; 
for instance, the silver brocade chasuble given in 1582 to the 
Church of St. Nicholas in Flensborg (Slesvig-Holsten) is almost 
without ornament. 

Thus a parish which is prepared to take the next step after the 
surplice has the choice of at least three kinds of chasubles: the 
primitive paenula, the medieval “Gothic,” and the Scandinavian. 
The latter two should be 50 inches from the neck opening to the 
bottom (rear). Initially, at least, only one chasuble need be 
purchased. White is a good color—so is gold, or red, or parti- 
colored. Later, additional chasubles in the liturgical colors can 
be secured. 

When the celebrant wears a chasuble with a white vestment, 
assistants may wear a sleeveless rochet, a sleeved rochet, or 
a surplice with or without a delmatic over it. 

The acquisition of a chasuble as the next step after the surplice 
thus has a number of advantages. It is simple and convenient. 
It adds the specifically Eucharistic vestment, the chasuble, to the 
general service vestment, the alb. Furthermore, it is distinctively 
Lutheran. While this writer has seen not only Roman Catholic 
and Anglican but even Methodist, Reformed, Presbyterian, and 
Congregationalist clergymen officiate in surplice and stole, the 
combination of white vestment and chasuble is in modern times 
a distinctly Lutheran use. 

V 


Finally we come to the fullest Lutheran use: Eucharistic vest- 
ments for Holy Communion, cope for processions and solemn 
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offices, surplice and stole for non-Eucharistic services, and surplice 
for choir offices. 

It is of Eucharistic vestments that paragraph 1, Article XXIV 
of the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, speaks when it says 
of our church: “The customary public ceremonies, the series of 
lessons, of prayers, vestments, and other like matters, are preserved 
among us.” It is Eucharistic vestments which so offended the 
South German Reformed theologian, Wolfgang Mausslin (Mus- 
culus), when he visited Wittenberg in 1536 and saw the service 
in St.Mary’s Church. It is with reference to these that blessed 
James Andreae, chief author of the Formula of Concord, approv- 
ingly stipulated in 1586 at his debate with Theodore Beza at 
Montbéliard (Mémpelgard) that the chief churches in Saxony 
“retain until now the whole panoply of vestments which in past 
years they used in the celebration of the Roman Catholic Mass.” * 
It is these to which Adam Rechenberg’s Hierolexicon reale of 
1714 refers when it says: “The vestments common and proper to 
all Evangelical priests are amice, alb, cincture, maniple, stole, and 
chasuble.” 1% 

We have discussed most of the vestments involved — the alb, 
the amice, the cincture, and the chasuble. Of the stole it need be 
mentioned only that when celebrating Holy Communion the 
celebrant wears the stole crossed on his breast, the part depending 
from the right shoulder over that depending from the left, with 
the stole held in this position at the waist by the ends of the 
cincture. If good medieval models are followed, the stole will be 
2Y to 3 inches in width and about 108 inches long. The shorter 
and wider stoles worn by Roman Catholic priests over their sur- 
plices for sacramental rites are a degraded development that we 
ought not to copy. When worn with a surplice of decent length, 
the long Eucharistic stole is graceful and appropriate for all rites. 
The cross at the yoke and crosses at the tips are not ancient 
conventions and can be omitted or replaced by other symbols. 


The maniple remains to be discussed briefly. This is a narrow 


12 Acta colloqguii Montis Belligartensis (Tiibingen: George Gruppenbach, 
1587), pp. 403, 404. 

13 Hierolexicon reale, 11 (Leipzig and Frankfurt: J. H. Klosius, 1714), 
1680. 
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band of silk, usually matching the stole in material and design, 
worn over the left arm. It is presumably the survival of a napkin 
worn across the arm by servants, although it had become an official 
badge of consuls and other high officials of the empire long before 
the church took it over as a vestment in the sixth century. We find 
it at the end of the Middle Ages throughout the territory that was 
presently to become Lutheran. It was, however, the first Eucharistic 
vestment to be dropped in our church. The reason must be a subject 
of conjecture; it is not unlikely that a major contributing cause 
was the inconvenience entailed by the short late medieval maniple, 
which was constantly getting in the way of the celebrant at the 
altar. In restoring Eucharistic vestments in our circles, however, 
there is no reason for omitting it. Care should be taken that the 
maniple is sufficiently long so that its end will always hang below 
the edge of the mensa while the celebrant handles the sacred 
vessels and the sacred elements. Dimensions of 21 inches in 
width and 44 inches in length (so that when laid over the arm 
it will hang down about 22 inches, including the fringe) will be 
very satisfactory. When the celebrant is also the preacher, he 
removes the maniple and usually the chasuble as well, especially 
if the latter is a heavy one, before the sermon, and resumes them 
before the offertory. 


The ancient rite contemplated three sacred ministers at the 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist — celebrant, deacon or gospeler, 
and subdeacon or epistoler. The latter two wore substantially the 
same vestments as the celebrant, except that the deacon had on 
a dalmatic in place of a chasuble and wore his stole “deaconwise” 
over his left shoulder and under his right arm, while the subdeacon 
wore a tunicle and no stole at all. There is no reason wt-y dalmatics 
and tunicles should not be revived in parishes that have use for 
them, since they too come under the general term “vestments” 
of Article XXIV of the Apology and, as we have seen, were in 
actual use in the Church of the Augsburg Confession at least until 
the end of the 18th century. Where this is done, care should be 
taken to distinguish the two by restoring to the dalmatic its 
characteristic big sleeves and by decorating the tunicle somewhat 
less elaborately. When a dalmatic and tunicle are not available, 
as well as during the penitential seasons when “folded chasubles” 
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were prescribed for deacon and subdeacon, it is perfectly proper 
for the celebrant to wear a chasuble and for the other two to 
minister in cinctured albs, amices, and maniples (and in the case 
of the deacon, a stole). A visiting clergyman who assists the 
pastor at a celebration of Holy Communion by administering the 
chalice and by taking the other parts assigned to the liturgical 
deacon (reading the Gospel, etc.) would properly be so vested. 

A cope is not a Eucharistic, nor even a clerical, vestment. It is 
worn by laymen as well as by clergymen as a vestment of dignity 
for processions in and out of doors and for solemn occasions other 
then the celebrations of Holy Communion. Like the chasuble it 
has been debased through overelaboration and stiffening. Since in 
the form in which it was taken over into the European Lutheran 
Churches it exhibits most of the worst features that make modern 
copes so ugly in spite of the splendor of their decoration, it would 
accord better with the simplicity of our American Lutheran litur- 
gical tradition to return to the 14th-century type of cope, which 
was actually a mantle of silk or other rich material, with a high 
morse, narrow orphreys, and a real hood of the same material as 
the cope (rather than the flapping shield of the modern cope), 
or with no hood at all. Such a cope depends for its effect upon 
the gracefulness of the folds and the beauty of the material rather 
than upon elaborate embroidery, brilliant borders, and jeweled 
clasps of precious metals. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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* 
The Sermon and the Propers 
By Harry G. COINER 


A Review 


HERE are at least three major considerations connected with 

this noble work of Pastor Lindemann which should be shared 

at the outset with the reader of this review. They are (1) the 
liturgical church (especially the Lutheran Church) needs these 
volumes; (2) the worship of the church will be blessed by the 
use of the material in them; and (3) these volumes represent 
a living gift which one, who now is with the saints triumphant, 
wished with all his heart to bequeath to the church on earth. 


“The purpose of these volumes,” says the author, “is to encour- 
age preaching according to the church year and in harmony with 
the appointed Propers.” There are four volumes with the following 
subtitles: Vol. I, Advent and Epiphany; Vol. II, Pre-Lent to Pen- 
tecost; Vol. III, Trinity Season — First Half; Vol. IV, Trinity Sea- 
son — Second Half. The Advent, Epiphany, Pre-Lenten, and Post- 
Easter seasons are prefaced by explanatory notes which the author, 
in the manner of an organist, employs as a prelude to prepare his 
audience for a great concert. 


As the propers (the Introit, the Collect, the Epistle, the Gradual, 
the Proper Sentence, the Gospel, the Proper Preface) for the 
various Sundays and feast days are explained, woven together and 
given focus and application in either a sermon or a sermon outline 
(epistles and gospels are both treated), the reader becomes caught 
up in the devotional warmth and the clean, clear simplicity of the 
message of the day. There is no evidence of striving for effect, 
no fluffy rhetoric anywhere, but always concern with man’s ultimate 
needs, with his need for forgiveness and salvation. One finds no 
trace of intellectualism or moralism, but only that which presents 
the redemptive act of God and aims at faithful acceptance. The 


* By Fred H. Lindemann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, Vols. I 
and II, 1958; Vols. III and IV, 1959. Cloth. Vol.1I, 200 pages; Vol. II, 243 
pages; Vol. III, 203 pages; Vol. IV, 227 pages. Vol.I, $4.00; Vols. II—IV, 
$4.50 each. 
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focus of Christian faith and worship is: “This is My Body given 
for you; this is My Blood, shed for the remission of your sins. 
He who believes these words has what they say and express, namely, 
the forgiveness of sins, life and salvation.” 

In the section entitled “The Holy Communion” and included for 
each Sunday during the festival half of the church year, the author 
is at his best, as the following example will bear out: “The Propers 
for the Second Sunday in Advent are explained and developed 
with the conclusion that the message of the Second Sunday is: 
‘Your King is coming again, visibly and in power and glory, to 
deliver His own from all evil!’” Pastor Lindemann then says in 
part in his notes on “The Holy Communion”: “Down the ages 
the Church has always connected the invisible Coming in the 
Holy Communion with the visible Advent in Glory, the Supper in 
the Upper Room with the Great Marriage Supper in heaven, the 
Coming to His Bride in the Holy Sacrament with the Coming of 
the Bridegroom to take her home. . . . The Lord’s Supper is the 
Bread of Pilgrims, the sustenance on the way through this world 
to the Kingdom of God, the sustaining, strengthening food on 
the way from time to eternity, from here to yonder. . . . In the 
Celebration we lift our hearts far above this poor earth to the 
throne of Him who died and lives forevermore. Yes, Christ will 
come to us according to His promise. . . . The Lord Jesus comes 
in His Word of promise, communes with us, unites Himself with us, 
to live in and with us. He companies with us once more. Soon 
He will come to take us home. Yes, He will come! Even now 
His Presence is not a matter of distance but only of seeing what 
the eyes of faith always behold. . . . So the faithful pilgrims 
celebrate the Lord’s death. So they keep alive and strengthen the 
hope that is in them. So they join the saints of all ages in the 
prayer of unshakable hope, ‘Amen! Come, Lord Jesus! Maranatha!’ 
and proclaim the Lord’s death until He comes.” 

In developing the propers and giving them focus and application 
in “The Holy Communion,” the author proceeds upon the premise 
that the Lutheran Hauptgottesdienst is the Order of the Holy Com- 
munion. To him, and his case is properly posited, the chief Sunday 
service should begin with the Introit and end with the Thanks- 
giving. Therefore the notes on “The Holy Communion” will prove 
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most helpful to the preacher in connecting the sermon and the 
Holy Communion. It should be noted that Vols. III and IV have 
no such notes on “The Holy Communion.” It was the author’s 
conviction that the pastor who used Vols. I and II understandingly 
would become able, if not already so, to relate the sermon and the 
propers to the Holy Communion. 

There is another consideration which the author notes in his 
introduction to Vols. I and II: “The application of the thought of 
the day to the Holy Communion is most desirable, at least until 
the people have learned to look for more in the Holy Sacrament 
than the assurance of forgiveness and to understand when the 
Catechism states that not only forgiveness but also life and salva- 
tion, eternal blessedness, are given. For a time it may be necessary 
to direct attention to the blessed fruits of forgiveness, until the 
faithful have learned to make practical and comforting applications 
without assistance.” (P.9) 

If one is to use these volumes fruitfully, he should read faithfully 
the introductions in which Pastor Lindemann discusses the relation 
of the liturgy, the sermon, and the Holy Communion. In Vols. I 
and II the introduction suggests that the sermon should be in 
harmony with the chief thought of the day if the service is to 
constitute a well-rounded, purposeful whole. The author com- 
ments: “Many regard the sermon as a thing set apart, independent 
of, and unrelated to, the forms of worship that precede and fol- 
low it. A sermon that enlarges upon and applies the chief thought 
presented by the Propers, including the Epistle and the Gospel, is 
not independent of the Liturgy. It [the sermon] belongs not to 
the preacher but to the people, as part of their worship. . . . Like 
the prayer of the Church, the sermon must be corporate, the 
faithful must receive it and make it their own. It is an integral 
part of the Liturgy, and liturgy is the worship of and by the 
people. . . . If, then, the sermon is a part of worship [an act of 
corporate devotion}, it should be in harmony with the general 
tone of devotion struck by the Propers.” (P.5) 

In speaking of the tendency to separate Word and Sacrament 
and emphasize the spoken Word, the author says: “It is impossible 
to divide the means of grace and to separate Word and Sacrament. 
Justification for the amputation of the Lord’s Supper from the 
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Hauptgottesdienst is frequently attempted by explaining that the 
Holy Communion consumes too much time.” The author admits 
that “the most of us have not the grace of sustaining a worshipful 
spirit for more than an hour” and that “to worship is hard work, 
and the flesh grows weary.” He suggests valid means of reducing 
the amount of time consumed in the Holy Communion and de- 
scribes how a service “could have been shortened by at least forty 
minutes.” (Pp. 11 and 12 of Vol. 1) 

In Vols. III and IV the introduction offers a very valuable dis- 
cussion of the purposes of the liturgy; the relation of the sermon 
to its preceding and following parts (“the sermon must be regarded 
as an integral part of the liturgical action,” p.3); the relation of 
the service of the Word to Holy Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion. The discussion moves quite properly to a distinction 
between liturgical and nonliturgical preaching. The former is 
defined as that part of the liturgy which penetrates behind the day’s 
pericopes to the central redemptive act, the death and resurrection 
of the God-man (III, 3). In liturgical preaching “the sermon 
extracts the essential core and content of the Scriptures [the Epistle 
and Gospel} and relates it to the central truth and central re- 
demptive act. In this way the sermon serves its purpose as an 
integral part of the liturgy by teaching the faithful what they 
ought to think and feel as together they worship in praise and 
thanksgiving” (III, 3). “The art of liturgical preaching has been 
lost,” the author claims, “because we have acquired the habit of 
regarding the sermon not as an integral part of the liturgical action 
and therefore belonging to the congregation, but as an act of the 
minister, independent of the work and the Eucharistic acts of the 
faithful” (III, 4). Liturgical preaching is addressed to the already 
converted and baptized and aims to renew and deepen the appre- 
hension of the kerygma. “In speaking of liturgical preaching we 
are dealing with a type of preaching that conforms to Paraklesis. . . . 
It aims to apply familiar truths that they might give the faithful 
additional strength, comfort, and reassurance.” (III, 13) 

On the other hand, “when the sermon is divorced from its proper 
context in the liturgical action and the congregation’s response in 
the Holy Communion is eliminated, preaching is apt to degenerate 
in one of several directions” (III, 4). He argues that nonliturgical 
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preaching may become intellectualism, a case in point being the 
arid intellectualism of the 17th century, which had the quite 
laudable aim of conveying sound doctrine and securing intellectual 
assent. Nonliturgical preaching may become moralism. This false 
conception of Christianity is encouraged when the preacher con- 
stantly appeals to the will, exhorts to do this and not do that. 
The liturgical sermon presents a redemptive act of God and aims 
at faithful acceptance, anticipating the response of the faithful, 
the declaration of faith and trust by eating the body and drinking 
the blood. Nonliturgical preaching may become emotionalism. 
The preacher may succeed in producing all kinds of spiritual excite- 
ment by playing on the emotions and feelings of his hearers. 
But this excitement does not edify the mystical body of Christ. 
in such emphases as these Pastor Lindemann is faithful to the 
Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace, and he is justified in his 
endeavor to place the liturgy, the sermon, and the Holy Com- 
munion within the proper connection and frame. 

We shall permit Pastor Lindemann to state the purpose of these 
volumes and recommend them to faithful and blessed use in his 
own words. “We are obligated to employ every means at our 
disposal in edifying the body of Christ and in leading the faithful 
always more fully into the way of faith, love, and hope. If i will 
benefit the individual soul and the congregation to present God’s 
way of salvation in an orderly manner and according to some system 
and arrangement, we shall shun no mental effort in the study of 
the Church Y ear and the Standard Pericopes {emphasis ours}. If it 
is our earnest desire to teach the people the art of devout and 
profitable worship, we shall patiently explain the Propers. If we 
wish that our people experience the joy of intelligent worship, we 
shall carefully determine the chief thought of the day and develop 
it also in the sermon. To encourage such endeavor is the purpose 
and object of these volumes” (I, 14). One may understand that 
the title of these volumes is very well chosen. A person may also 
understand that he cannot very well use these volumes unless he 
also intends to do for his people what Pastor Lindemann affirms. 

Pastor Lindemann has left a rich legacy which will be treasured 
by those who wish to include the Propers in their personal medi- 
tation and study. What he has written must be absorbed over the 
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years as with the study of the Scriptures one goes back again and 
again to the Propers for refreshment and inspiration and the truth 
of God’s redemptive acts. Study of these volumes by the shepherds 
of God’s people should result, under God, in sermons which are 
an integral part of the service, in the raising of the spiritual level 
of participation in the Holy Communion, and in the enriching of 
the worship of the faithful as they “proclaim the Lord’s death until 
He come.” 
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Outlines on the Nutsch Epistles 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 THESS. 3:6-16 


The Epistle for the 15th Sunday after Trinity speaks of the rela- 
tionship of church members to one another (Gal. 5:25—6:10). It ends 
with a ringing appeal that good works be done to all men, especially 
for fellow Christians (v.10). Today's Gospel speaks in detail of the 
most human concerns: the need of food, clothing, and shelter (Matt. 
6:24-34). The lessons for today, therefore, speak specifically of those 
things which concern us and our fellow citizens over the Labor Day 
weekend. Our text speaks clearly to us in our time and circumstances. 


The Blessings of Labor 


I. Labor is the divinely established way for earning daily bread (v.10) 


A. God told our first parents in the Garden of Eden the truth which 
is here reiterated by St. Paul. Even before the Fall, man was to work 
in the lovely garden (Gen.2:15-17). This work became heavy and 
difficult, however, after the Fall. (Gen. 3:19) 

B. Our labor for daily bread is intimately connected with those 
affairs and activities upon earth which are universally regarded as of 
primary importance. Man will need food and other physical necessities 
as long as he lives upon earth. The newborn child’s cry for breath is 
followed by his cries for food. Many of the problems of mankind 
today relate to the universal need of nourishment. 

C. The young and the retired ordinarily are not engaged in full-time 
labor. The normal able-bodied person, however, works somewhere — 
home, office, factory, farm, etc. Do you recognize your place in this 
wonderful scheme of things? Do you thank God for the privilege of 
work? Are you doing what you can to see that others are fairly 
rewarded and treated? It is often said that three fourths of the people 
in the world are undernourished. We who are able to work and who 
have enough are highly privileged. 

II. Labor is an honorable means of attaining independence and self- 
respect (vv. 6-9) 

A. It is clear that there were some in the Thessalonian congregation 

who had been guilty of lazy and troublesome conduct. St. Paul sharply 
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finds fault with them and affirms that they were disobedient to the 
apostolic truth and teaching. 


B. These troublemakers were also rebuked on the basis of St. Paul’s 
personal record and example. The apostle had worked to earn his 
daily bread while he had been living among them in order to preach 
the Gospel. We know from other references that Paul was a tent- 
maker and was capable of self-support. (Acts 18:3; 20:34; 1 Thess. 
2:9) 

C. Paul clearly says that he could have asked for support from 
them (v.9). God's general rule is that ministers should be supported 
by the congregations with whom they work and labor. A minister, too, 
is a worker! (1 Cor.9:13-15; Gal. 6:6.) The case of the Thessalonians, 
however, was a special one. Paul’s financial independence of them was 
obviously advantageous and necessary. The apostle here provides us 
with an unusual example. 


D. Think of what your own work enables you to be and do! Your 
self-respect and independence— who can measure the value of these 
things? Let these thoughts encourage you when your task seems un- 
interesting, tiring, and monotonous. Thank God for your work, posi- 
tion, reputation! (Prov. 22:7) 

E. It is possible to have a godly self-respect even with little when 
it is honestly earned (Prov. 15:16). A good prayer for one who works: 
“Remove far from me vanity and lies. Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me, lest I be full and deny 
Thee and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal and take 
the name of my God in vain.” (Prov. 30:8,9) 


Ill. Labor és a positive help in avoiding trouble and disorder in the 
church of Jesus Christ (vv. 11-16) 


A. There had been disorder and evil in the Thessalonian church 
because some refused to work while awaiting Christ’s imminent return 
(2 Thess. 2:2). These troublemakers evidently used the “pious excuse” 
that work was unnecessary because Christ would soon appear in glory! 


B. The apostolic direction was that if such people would work to 
support themselves they would have no time for gossip and futile 
speculation concerning the exact date of Christ's appearing. (1 Thess. 
4:11, 12) 

C. This is such a serious matter that Paul directs that the offenders 
should be admonished and rebuked. The purpose should be to correct 
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the wrongdoers in the church without breaking fellowship with them. 
They should be admonished as brothers. This is not a parallel case 
with that of excommunication. (Matt. 18) 


D. Peace and harmony in the congregation are precious gifts of God. 
They are most secure when all do their duty and labor in the place 
in which God has placed them. 


E. Do we always control our thoughts and guard our tongue? This 
direction of St. Paul suggests that we think of our own work and task 
when we are tempted to criticize another. When we are tempted to 
think or speak against a fellow member, we should rather consider 
whether we have done our full duty. There is plenty to do in every 
calling of the Christian life and in each congregation of believers. 


On Tuesday morning we will, God willing, go back to work. Summer 
vacations are over. The children will be back in school. The “daily 
grind” starts again! Thank God for the privilege and the ability to 
work! Begin each day with Scripture reading and prayer. Consider 
your place and tasks in the light of the divine truth which you heard 
this morning. Then you will see yourself and your work in true 
perspective! The most humble duty assumes new value and importance 
in this light. A Christian need never feel useless. The futility which 
depresses many in our time need not afflict the believer. He knows that 
he works for daily bread and in order to serve others. He looks forward 
to the time when he will hear the blessed words from his Lord and 
Savior: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” (Matt. 25:21) 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANZ 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JAMEs 3:1-10 


(Purpose: We must learn to accept ourselves if life is to be satisfying. 
But to accept ourselves must not mean to excuse or ignore our sins or to 
feel that we cannot change. Even that perverse member, the tongue, must 
be checked and directed by what God has made us in Christ, forgiven 
sinners on the way to heaven.) 

One word spoken with a certain inflection can cause great joy, or 
it can cause great sorrow. A single word spoken in haste has at times 
been a turning point in history. The great deeds of famous men are 
associated with great words they spoke. Words send armies into battle, 
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call prodigals home, seal marriage bonds, heal enmities of long stand- 
ing, drive people to despair, teach great truths, destroy men’s repu- 
tations, and send thoughts of prayer and praise to God. Think of the 
occasions of even an ordinary life in which the tongue plays a major 
role—the first cry of a newborn infant, the joy of a mother at her 
child’s first spoken word, the declaration of love and proposal of 
marriage, the sealing of many an agreement, the cry of pain or fear, 
and the comfort of the bereaved. One of the severe handicaps life 
brings to some is that they are deaf and dumb. As time goes on in life 
children gain more and more control of their movements and muscles, 
but the tongue no man ever tames completely. The sins of the tongue 
trouble us to the grave and are always occasion for seeking forgiveness. 


The Untamed Tongue 
I. The tongue is mighty (vv.3-5) 

A. Words are cheap, but often they are also very costly. Think of 
the pain husband and wife at times cause each other with words. 
Seldom do we realize how deep our words may strike because their 
motivation is not clear. (Prov. 18:21) 


B. We all know momentous sentences which mark the course of 
history with words. Luther: “Here I stand”; Churchill: “Blood, sweat, 
and tears”; Lincoln: “Of the people, by the people, and for the people”; 
Patrick Henry: “Give me liberty or give me death.” Text v. 5. 


C. The power of the expression of encouragement, the statement of 
trust, and the word of praise is often not realized by parents, teachers, 
employers as it should be. 


D. Words are potent symbols of thoughts and ideas. The tongue 
of the people of God is dedicated to the message of heaven. “Go, tell.” 


Il. The untamed tongue works evil (vv.6-10) 


A. Etiquette and social custom may conceal the barb but does not 
of itself make the sting of the tongue less vicious or eliminate desire 
to sin. (V.6; Prov. 29:20; Eph.5:4; Job 38:2) 

B. Even the child of God, who has new desires to help his fellow 
men, finds the tongue hard to control. Christians sin especially in 


omission and commission with their tongue, more than in some other 
ways (vv. 8,9). Cf. Ps. 141:3; Matt. 5:37. 


C. Some people show in their words what vileness and filth a com- 
pletely uncontrolled tongue inclines to. (Rom.3:13,14; Luke 6:45) 
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D. The sins of the tongue hurt both ourselves and others. (Prov. 
21:23; James 1:19-21) 


Ill. The tongue must also be brought in relationship to Christ (vv.1,2) 


A. The sins of the tongue are not trifling sins. They offend God 
and hurt man (Matt. 12:34-37). Recognize the power of the tongue 
for evil—and for good. 


B. God-given humility is required to confess the sins of the tongue. 
God’s Word shows us how our words sound to Him. He looks at the 
words and the motive. We confess and seek forgiveness in the blood 
of Christ. 


C. Contrast the uncontrolled tongue and the tongue brought into 
relationship to Christ. Gossip, slander, lying, backbiting, anger, cursing, 
evil oaths, hate, threats vs. praise, worship, love, tenderness, forgiveness, 
promises, prayer. 

D. Glorify God with your tongue. (Eph. 4:24,29,31; Ps. 50:23; 
1 Peter 3:15, 16) 

Animals can be tamed, missiles can be guided, but the tongue no 


one has mastered completely. Therefore we look to Christ and seek 
to build rather than destroy with our tongue also. 


Fairbanks, Alaska OMAR STUENKEL 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
2 Cor. 8:1-9 


Rarely a week passes without our receiving some appeal for a con- 
tribution to some cause. At the same time we are encouraged to make 
regularly a liberal and proportionate contribution to the support of the 
Lord’s work in His kingdom. We can become hardened to the many 
appeals and may ignore all of them, both the good and the bad. Yet 
the admonition comes from the Word of God: 


Abound in Christian Liberality 
I. Heed the admonition thereto from Paul 


A. As in the case of the Corinthians, the child of God today, whose 
daily life enjoys the Christian graces (knowledge, utterance, love, etc.), 
should also abound in the grace of Christian giving. The Christian life 
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is incomplete without this quality (vv.6,7). The well-rounded Chris- 
tian possesses this trait. 


B. Paul points out to the Corinthians that their profession of love 
is insincere if they do not prove their love by helping the poor (the 
saints in Jerusalem). Our profession of love for Christ and for the 
brethren is but an empty sound unless we, too, are willing to support 
our protestation of love with acts of Christian giving for charity and 
the poor, for the bringing of the Gospel to those who know not the 
Savior. (V.8b; James 2:15, 16; 1 John 3:17, 18) 


C. Paul brings the admonition because of his interest in, and desire 
for, the Corinthians. Your pastor has the same interest in and desire 
for you and asks you to heed this admonition to abound in Christian 
liberality. (Vv. 6,8a) 


II. Learn the method thereof from the Macedonians 


A. The Macedonians overcame all the excuses for not giving liber- 
ally. They could have said: “The poor in Jerusalem are too far away; 
we have enough to do right here at home.” Or: “We are very poor 
ourselves, we are in great tribulations ourselves; others should really 
be helping us.” But, unlike many today, they in joy overcame all 
excuses. (V.2) 


B. With them we will abound in Christian giving if we follow their 
method, recognizing that Christian liberality is a quality that comes 
from the Lord and that we must go to the Lord for this grace (v.1), 
giving willingly, not by coercion or by entreaty (v.3). Whoever con- 
stantly needs the pressure of drives and gimmicks does not give will- 
ingly and as a result never abounds in Christian liberality. No waiting 
until the last moment and the need becomes a critical emergency. — 
First dedicating ourselves unto the Lord (v.5). Many fail to abound 
in Christian liberality because they have never given themselves to the 
Lord. That person who knows that his own self and all his possessions 
belong to the Lord and surrenders all to the Lord will give liberally 
and not as little as possible. — Joining in the fellowship of the minis- 
tering to the saints (v.4). There is a joy coming from helping fellow 
Christians and fellow people. 


C. Let the example of the Macedonian Christians, who in their deep 
poverty abounded in Christian liberality, be an encouragement to you. 
As you follow their method, you, too, will be able to abound in this 
grace of giving. 
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Ill. Receive the power therefor from Jesus Christ 


A. We need a power from without that will enable us to abound. 
Our own nature is too self-centered, too selfish and greedy to abound 
in Christian giving, and sees no value in giving and sharing with others. 

B. That power is in Jesus Christ (v.9). The Lord Jesus, who pos- 
sessed all the riches and glory of the eternal God because He is God, 
became poor, became man and humbled Himself, suffered and died 
in our stead, that we sinners might enjoy the riches of forgiveness 
and life. 

C. When we turn to Jesus in faith, we receive among the riches 
He gives the power to abound in Christian liberality. The motorist 
whose car stalls because the gasoline tank is empty goes to the filling 
station and obtains a supply of gasoline that will power his car. The 
child of God whose Christian life stalls and fails to reveal Christian 
liberality must similarly go to the Lord Jesus for the power that will 
enable him to abound in this grace also. 

In this day when the needs for our giving are great —the hunger 
and the needs of many—the Gospel needs of even many more — 
abound also in Christian liberality. 


Springfield, Ill. L. NIEMOELLER 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Tim. 6:6-16 


(The preacher should preach every sermon to himself first. This 
is especially true of this one, which discusses the preacher's attitude 
toward money and the sin of prostituting religious teaching for gain. 
“Direct method” of preaching this text would confine its use, therefore, 
to sermons for pastoral conferences. What is true of preachers, how- 
ever, is true of their people too; and they will be minded to take its 
lessons for themselves — provided that the preacher is obviously him- 
self aware of the maladies of the flesh and the goal of contentment 
with food and raiment. To abbreviate the text from the pulpit, use 
wy. 8-12.) 

Christians would like to think that their lives should be untroubled; 
they like talk about “peace of mind,” “victorious living.” Or, they 
would like to think that the one trouble that can menace them is 
persecution; and in the safe environs of North America that seems 
to be still in the future. But this text makes clear that the Christian’s 
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career is to be a fight, and one that sets in the moment that he possesses 
property and desires things. Our Lord once said that the proper use 
of money relates to life in God’s own heavenly sphere (Luke 16:9); 
and this text underscores his warning that the misuse of money and 
the lust for things imperils that life for ourselves and others. Hence 
it is important that we 


Fight the Good Fight Against Covetousness 
I. The good fight is really a fight 


A. Because it involves the clash of judgments in the mind. We are 
attacked by the belief that real living involves the possession of phys- 
ical things. (Vv. 7-9; Luke 12:15) 


B. Because it involves an attack upon the meaning of religion and 
faith. We are apt to assume that religious reverence and religious 
teaching has a goal of physical advantage and prosperity (v.5). 
St.Paul shows how this disfigured religious teachers of his time 
(vv. 3-5) and warned Timothy to shun this perversion. This every 
Christian must do, continually. 


C. Because it involves the struggle in the heart between fleshly lust 
and faith. True godliness, the mindfulness of God as Giver, Lord, 
Helper, is only harmed and undermined by the lust for things 
(vv.9,10). Lust is not only the opposite of love, it is the opposite 
of faith. Yet this battle invades the recesses of the Christian heart 
at every turn and down to our last moment on earth. 

Il. The good fight battles for noble goals 


A. The great objective of this inner warfare is eternal life. The 
devil, who co-ordinates the attack of world and flesh against us, aims 
at killing; our objective of the battle is life, eternal life (v.12). That 
means God’s kind of life, the life which God Himself lives and main- 
tains in the heart, beginning already this side of the grave, entering 
a pure and unhampered phase in the “life to come.” (Cf. Col. 3:1-4; 
John 17:3) 


B. Hence the good fight of faith involves the constant pursuit of 
(v.11): righteousness, the benign approval of God because of His 
forgiving mercy; godliness, the constant awareness of God as all, 
essential, needed; love, the will to be an instrument not just for the 
enjoyment, but the sharing with others of God's gifts; patience, the 
endurance of every trial that God’s purpose might be fulfilled, includ- 
ing the trials of lust for things. 
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C. One mark of victorious progress in the battle is contentment 
(vv.6,8). This means not simply being satisfied with very little, 
but rejoicing in exactly that which God at any one moment gives. 


(Note Phil. 1:21-25; 4:10-13) 


Ill. The good fight is by faith 


A. What makes it a fight is faith (vv.11-16). Man is born into 
the world with a built-in apparatus of lust, the will to believe that 
things are life (John 3:3,5,6). To have a battle and to keep fighting 
the fight means that faith is brought in. 


B. Faith in the fight is the confidence that the Leader who began 
the fight in us will also see it through to the end. That leader is God 
Himself, Ruler over all ruling ones even now (v.16). As we enroll 
under His banner we are enabled to wage this warfare. (V. 13) 


C. God strengthens us for the fight as we refresh within us the 
conviction that He has summoned us to this life in Him, which we 
are already living and to which He is leading and guiding (v.12); 
as we remind ourselves of what He did to help us win our war, 
namely to give His Son to go to His death steadfastly on our behalf, 
v.13 (remember the nature of Jesus’ own temptations to bypass suffer- 
ing and to enjoy things [Matt.4:1-11]; His obedience “unto death” 
in order to redeem us [cf. Heb. 12:1-3]); and as we see God’s plans 
for giving us life continually and bringing us to the Day of Judgment 
unscathed (vv. 13-15). We cannot see God (v.16), but in Christ 
He has revealed Himself to us as Helper and Rescuer. 

Concl.—It’s a great fight. But it’s a good one only if we're still 
fighting when He comes again. That takes, not foolhardiness and 
bravado — “making provision for the flesh, to fulfill its lusts” (Rom. 
13:14) —but patience and meekness (v.11), the realization that we 
are sustained only as we cling closely to the Lord and His Christ 
(vv.11,14,15). Let it be a good fight; but always the fight of faith, 
the battle against the lusts for visible things, sustained by the mercy 
in Christ of the Unseen God. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 








BRIEF STUDIES 





AN AGREED STATEMENT ON THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


Introductory Note. —The following agreed statement on the church and 
ministry was prepared at a meeting of the Joint Theological Commission of 
the Church of South India and the Lutherans, held at Bangalore, South India, 
from April 14 to 16, 1959. The Church of South India is a union composed 
of former Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists of Indian 
churches which are the results of mission efforts of European and American 
churches. The CSI was formed in 1947 and began conversations with the 
Lutherans in 1948. In 1951 the Joint Commission was formed to consider 
certain areas of doctrine in a series of conferences. These were held in 1953, 
1954, 1955, 1956, and culminated in the conference mentioned above. Agreed 
statements were drawn up on Law and Gospel, Election, Relation of Creeds 
and Confessions to the Nature of the Church, the Lord’s Supper, and finally 
the one given below. A wide area of other subjects also came in for general 
discussion. 


The Lutherans who took part in the conversations are members of the 
Federation of Lutheran Churches in India and representatives of the India 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which is affiliated with The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. The representatives of the FELC come from the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, affiliated with the ULCA; the South Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, affiliated with the ALC; the Arcot Lutheran 
Church, affiliated with the Danish Lutheran Church; and the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, affiliated with the Church of Sweden and the Leipzig Mission. 

A few comments on the nature of the Church of South India may help to 
understand the statement. The Church of South India has a constitutional form 
of episcopacy, the bishops’ powers being strictly limited by adaptations of 
presbyterian and congregational polity. The historic episcopate is effectively 
preserved, but no doctrine of apostolic succession is taught by the CSL 
It maintains fellowship with all the parent bodies from which its constituent 
parts come, whether episcopal or not. There has been no reordination of clergy 
who were ordained before the union, and individuals coming into the CSI from 
nonepiscopal churches have not been reordained. This situation has prompted 
the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal churches to extend only limited fellowship 
to the CSI. 

The statement is to be understood in the light of this background and also 
in the light of a church that has united —and is striving for wider areas of 
unity and union — in a land where even in union Christianity comprises only 
a small minority of the population. The statement represents a determined 
effort to understand the church and its ministry in the light of the tremendous 
challenge of an unevangelized society which surrounds the church of India. 


1. The nature of the church and of the ministry within the church 
can only be understood rightly within the context of God’s revelation 
of Himself, His eternal saving purpose, His saving act in Jesus Christ, 
His Son, and the continuing saving work of the risen and ascended 
Christ through the Holy Spirit. The church exists by the grace of God, 
and those who belong to it are members of the church by the grace 
of God. 
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2. The church exists, and men are called into the fellowship of the 
church in order that through it God may carry out His eternal purpose 
in Christ (Eph. 3:9-11). It is a fellowship of men with God and with 
one another, in Christ. It is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. At its 
heart is this fellowship with God; it is at its deepest a reality in the 
Spirit. We believe that it is God’s will that men become members 
of the church through faith in the Gospel and Baptism into Christ 
(Eph. 2:8-10; John 3:5; Matt.28:19,20). To be outside the church 
by unbelief or to be cut off from the church’s fellowship because of 
unrepented sin is a serious matter. Yet, in the present state of disunity, 
no body of Christians can rightly claim to be in an exclusive sense the 
church or look upon its judgments as necessarily inspired by the Spirit. 

3. It is God's purpose that the church should be the place where 
He and His saving work in Christ are manifest. It is His will that 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church be seen in actual com- 
munities of human beings, baptized into Christ, to which He can make 
known His will and through which He can fulfill it (John 17:21). 
Because of the continuing fact of human sin, even in the redeemed, 
the church is not in any of its manifestations wholly obedient to the 
will of God. But the Church of God in every place is called continually 
to turn to God, so that through its life Christ may be set forth. 

4. We not only speak of the church in the sense of the totality of 
all Christ’s people, throughout all ages and all lands, who are one in 
Him and of the church as the local fellowship of believers who gather 
in one place. We also use the word of the Christians in a region and 
of those Christians who belong to a particular denomination. Where 
such usage carries with it the implication that other Christians are not 
members of the Church Universal, it is not in accordance with the 
New Testament. We do well to recognize that the fundamental unity 
is God's gift in Christ and does in a real sense appear even where, 
owing to history, race or tradition, there are such wide divergences 
in Christian belief and practice that we cannot yet see any way toward 
visible unity consistent with our loyalty to Christ and His truth. 
We should seek to discover and to develop such unity in our one Lord 
and express it wherever we can in acts of obedience together. There is, 
under the conditions of the world today, need for Christians to discover 
and obey the will of God in and through a continuing fellowship which 
covers a wider area than any one local congregation. Where this 
fellowship, united in the Word and sacraments, is a manifestation of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit and an instrument of God’s working, 
it may be called the church. 
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5. The church is apostolic in its essential nature, in the sense that 
it shares in the mission of the Son by the Father and is empowered 
by the Holy Spirit (John 20:21-23). For the accomplishment of this 
total ministry to the world there is given by the Holy Spirit to every 
member of the church some form of ministering (1Cor.12). Every 
Christian has a charisma, a spiritual gift. 

It is an error to think that some members of the church are called 
to be active and the others to be passive. Every member is meant 
both to give and to receive. The interrelated activity of the whole body 
of Christ is the revelation of the interrelated activity of the Triune 
God, in His saving work for the universe. In relation to the world, 
out of which God has called His church, the whole church is a royal 
priesthood, in and through which Christ brings God to the world and 
the world to God. To be the church is to be a ministering community, 
because it is the body of Christ, who came “not to be ministered unto 
but to minister.” (Mark 10:45) 

6. In order that through His church Christ may be made manifest 
to the world, which He died to save, the quality of the relationship 
between every member of the church and God through Christ, and 
of every member of the church one with another in Christ, is vital. 
Therefore Christ has given to His church a ministry, in the special 
sense of persons set apart to perform certain functions within the 
fellowship, which are needed so that the church may worship God in 
thankful remembrance of His saving act in Christ and may witness 
for Him to the world (Eph.4:11,12). This pastoral office was given 
to the apostles at the first. There is a “watching over” the sheep and 
a “serving” of the sheep, episkope and diakonia, Both are found in 
Christ and both He entrusts to men (1 Peter 5:1-4). We believe that 
the continuance of such a ministry is necessary to the full well-being 
and activity of the church everywhere and in all ages. We believe 
that by Christ's will it rests upon the church to determine, in de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit, how from time to time these functions 
of watching and serving shall be carried out. We see no reason to 
believe that any one pattern of the Christian ministry has an exclusive 
claim to divine ordering and approval at all times and under all con- 
ditions. If we discern God at work with any body of Christians through 
a ministry of the Word and sacraments, we are bound to take this fact 
into account in any discussion about Christian unity. 

7. This ministry is within the church, and is not to be thought of 
as possessing any independent relation to Christ or any authority which 
is not given by Christ in the church and for the work and life of the 
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church. It is not the creation of the church, and it is given to the 
church not to please the church but to do the will of Christ, its Lord. 
It is the duty of the church to be alert to recognize that God has 
called this or that man to this special ministry, in whatever form, 
and to set him apart by prayer and, according to ancient custom, 
laying on of hands to the office. At the heart of the work of the 
ministry must always be the preaching of the Gospel and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, for it is in and through them that Christ 
constitutes and keeps in life His church. 

8. The essential continuity of the church is in the continued pres- 
ence and activity of the Lord with the faithful. But because the 
church’s obedience is imperfect, the church has not continued per- 
fectly “in love,’ and the fellowship has been broken. Because of 
disunity among Christians, changes in the form, manner of ordination, 
and functions of the ministry have been made without the approval 
of the whole church on earth at the time. It appeared to those respon- 
sible then, and appears to many today, that such action was inevitable, 
unless they were to be false to the Gospel. Yet, although we may 
agree that such changes may at times rightly be made, we must insist 
that they can only be justified if done prayerfully and with the widest 
possible approval of Christians, subject always to the absolute duty 
of loyalty to Christ and the Gospel. God is a God of order, and we 
may not lightly change what we have inherited. Yet order itself may 
be made into an idolatry that turns men away from the living God. 
All remain under the obligation to seek God’s way for the restoration 
of unity in the Spirit. 

9. Every church makes rules for the selection and the setting apart 
of men for the ministry and keeps a list of those whom it accepts as 
ministers within its fellowship. In the sense of obedience to its rules 
validity is an essential concept of any society. The error comes when 
we identify the rules of our church with the absolute will of God 
and deny implicitly or explicitly that God accepts and uses some other 
form of the ministry equally with the form to which we are accustomed. 
It is not for us to determine how and where God can work. 


10. It is true that the personal exercise of pastoral oversight 
(episkope) was early entrusted by the church to one bishop in each 
area. This ordering was for many centuries universal and is still the 
accepted form among the majority of Christians. We do not hold 
that it is essential for the existence of the church or for the ministry 
and the sacraments or that God has bound Himself to grant through it 
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greater blessing, authority, or grace than through other forms of the 
church’s ministry. It has been and can be grievously misused, as can 
every gift of God. But we see value in it as expressing through 
a person the oversight which is a vital part of the pastoral ministry 
within the church. The presence or absence of episcopacy ought not 
in itself to determine the relationship of one church with another. 


Nagercoil, India HERBERT M. ZORN 


JAMES USSHER: BIBLICAL CHRONICLER 


Under this heading Prof. R. W. Smith of Midwestern University, in 
the Anglican Theological Review (April 1959), presents a very in- 
teresting biographical sketch of Archbishop Ussher, whose “chronicles” 
were included in the King James Version in 1701 and were later 
adopted by such noted commentators as Adam Clark and John Peter 
Lange. Thus, as the writer says, Christians came to know this scholar 
of the first rank from his least attractive side. He was indefatigable 
in research, thinking, and speaking, as also in opposing the errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, was a noted pulpit orator who addressed kings 
as well as the common people, and above all a pious Christian believer 
whose life (1580—1656) was dedicated to ardent service of our Lord. 
With the research tools available at the time, most of his chronicle 
works are remarkably accurate. Only three of his datings are at utter 
variance with those of modern scholars: those pertaining to the earth's 
origin, the advent of man, and the Flood. The writer, however, adds 
the warning: “While evaluating Ussher’s dates we must, in all fairness, 
suggest that our own dating methods may vary in the next fifty years, 
and what now appears ‘scientific’ and ‘objective’ may not appear so to 
our grandchildren. Being the scholar he was, the Irish archbishop 
would want his own findings replaced when it could be demonstrated 
that they were inaccurate.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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GROWING MENACE OF MAIL ORDER OBSCENITY 


Under this title the United States Post Office Department published 
the following information on May 25, 1959: 


What Is the Mail Order Obscenity Racket? 

The vile racket that traffics in obscenity and pornography by mail 
has now reached a sales level estimated at more than a half-billion 
dollars a year. 

Relying on the historic sanctity of first-class mail in the United 
States, and liberal court interpretations of what constitutes obscenity, 
peddlers of filth can reach into virtually every home in America. 

This is a matter of growing concern especially to American parents 
because teen-agers and even grade-school boys and girls are becoming 
the principal targets of these racketeers. 

The Post Office Department, which is responsible for enforcing the 
laws against transmitting indecent literature and film through the mail, 
estimates that merchants of filth will double the scope of their already 
extensive operations over the next four years unless parents and the 
decent-minded public join in a determined campaign to stamp out 
this racket. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield has emphasized that the 
absolute privacy of the mail is a basic American right and that the 
Post Office Department cannot and will not violate this right, even 
when it has strong evidence that the mail is being used for unlawful 
purposes. 

The Post Office Department, therefore, must rely on the complaints 
of an alert citizenry —of people into whose homes solicitation mate- 
rial is sent—to take action against the purveyors of mail order 
obscenity. 


Antiquated Laws and Liberal Court Interpretations a Handicap 


Until August of 1958, however, an additional handicap was placed 
on the Post Office Department. Obscenity laws had shackled the 
Government by permitting it to prosecute only at the point of origin 
of the mail. This meant that court actions were taken primarily in 
New York and Los Angeles, where interpretations of what is obscene 
or pornographic are much different from those in the average American 


community. 
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In recent years, the Post Office Department had urged Congress to 
amend the law so that prosecutions could take place where the obscene 
material was received, where the actual damage was being done, and 
where citizens would have an opportunity to express their standards 
of morality and decency. This amendment was enacted, and signed 
into law by President Eisenhower, in August of 1958. 

Taking advantage of the new legislation, the Post Office Department 
during the past year has completed approximately 14,000 separate 
investigations, almost two thirds of them based on complaints from 
American parents whose children received lewd solicitations for sales 
of obscene materials through the mails. 


No Youngster Is Safe from Solicitation by Merchants of Filth 

A child need not have indicated any interest in this trash to receive 
it in the mail. The racketeers openly solicit every young person whose 
name they can obtain, whether through the purchase of mailing lists, 
study of school classbooks, or through the use of fake business “fronts.” 
Postmaster General Summerfield says the Post Office Department has 
thousands of letters from indignant parents whose children received 
unsolicited obscene material soon after answering an advertisement to 
purchase some innocent item such as a baseball bat or a toy automobile, 
or whose names were obtained because they had joined a youth club 
or social group. 

In a recent raid by the Postal Inspectors in New York City on 
just one dealer in pornography, 17 tons of highly obscene printed and 
filmed materials were confiscated, as well as mailing lists containing 
the names of thousands of high school graduates culled out of high 
school yearbooks. 

The Post Office Department estimates that between 700,000 and 
a million children in American homes will receive unsolicited obscene 
and pornographic literature through the mails this year. 


Postmaster General Urges Concerted Action 

In testifying before Congress recently, Postmaster General Summer- 
field said: “Ruthless mail order merchants in filth are violating the 
homes of the nation in defiance of the national government. They 
are Callously dumping into the hands of our children, through our mail 
boxes at home, unordered lewd material, as well as samples soliciting 
the sale of even more objectionable pictures, slides, films, and related 
filth. Unquestionably, these large, defiant barons of obscenity are con- 
tributing to the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency, as many 
noted authorities have publicly observed on repeated occasions.” 
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Repeatedly, in the investigations of armed robbery, extortion, em- 
bezzlement, and forgery, authorities find that those guilty of the crimes 
were early collectors of obscene pictures and films. 

Authorities also point out that sex criminals and sex murderers almost 
always prove to have a long record of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material. Children who are never exposed to this material, it 
is noted, may nevertheless be victims of sex criminals who have been 
exposed to it. 

In a speech in Washington in May 1959 Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield said the Post Office has diligently tried to keep the mails 
clear of indecent materials. 

In the fiscal year of 1958, he stated, investigations conducted by 
postal inspectors caused the arrest of 293 persons. The Post Office 
General Counsel issued 92 orders barring use of the mails to dealers 
in pornography. The arrests in 1958 were 45 per cent above the 
previous year and— Mr.Summerfield predicted—will increase sub- 
stantially again this year. 

With the weapon of the new legislation in hand, he declared, the 
Post Office is greatly intensifying its campaign. 

“We are, in effect,” he said, “declaring war on these purveyors of 
filth, big and little, high and low. 

“We are launching an intense and unrelenting effort to stop this 
monstrous assault on the nation’s children in every way possible. 

“And we are confident that, with adequate public and legislative 
support, this job can be done.” 


Fourfold Program of Co-operation 

To achieve this co-operation, the fourfold Post Office program is: 

1. Drawing maximum public attention to the menace of this racket; 

2. Urging parents to help apprehend the mailers of filth to their 
children; 

3. Helping mobilize community support behind adequate law en- 
forcement of local ordinances or state laws when these purveyors 
are apprehended and brought to court; 

4. Rallying public opinion behind new and stiffer legislation on 
obscenity. 


Parents of America Are Key to Effective Action Against This Racket 


Parents into whose homes obscene material is mailed are urged to 
take these two simple steps: 
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1. Save all materials received, including the envelope and ali en- 
closures; and 

2. Report the matter immediately to the local postmaster, and turn 
the materials over to him, either in person or by mail. 


Postal inspectors stand ready to take action when evidence is re- 
ceived anywhere that the laws applying to the mailing of pornographic 
material have been violated. 

The Congress has shown deep concern over this problem, and 
special committees are currently giving it serious and purposeful study. 

In increasing numbers of communities throughout the country, par- 
ents, various organizations, civic groups, newspaper publishers, and 
others are working together in determined efforts to help meet the 
racketeers’ challenge. 

By supporting and aiding the Post Office and backing up members 
of Congress and local officials who are fighting to stamp out this evil, 
they can look to the real success that is vital to the nation’s moral fiber 
and future welfare. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Bethel, Germany.— Germany has been selected to become the 
“stronghold” of Islam’s missionary work in Europe, a prominent West 
German Protestant missions leader said here. Professor Georg Vicedom 
of Neuendettelsau addressed 40 delegates to a study conference spon- 
sored by the Association of Evangelical Missionary Societies in 
Germany. 

Noting that Germany had become “a major objective” of non- 
Christian religions, Dr. Vicedom said individual missionary efforts of 
young Mohammedan students and “calculated campaigns” of Islamic 
groups such as the Ahmadiyya Mission have become increasingly 
active in recent years. He cited the erection of mosques and mission 
centers in Hamburg, Munich, Berlin, and the Ruhr area financed by 
the latter group. “While Islamic parishes in Germany are still small 
in number,” he said, “their missionary zeal is enormous.” 

Dr. Vicedom also noted that “the biggest missionary era of the 
Christian church does not lie behind us, but is still to come.” The 
“essence” of today’s missionary work, he stressed, is no longer to 
Christianize peoples of Asia and Africa in the shadow of Western 
colonialism or to help eliminate their material distress. “Our objective,” 
he said, “must rather be to equip, in the spirit of ecumenic co-operation, 
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the young native churches, which today constitute the largest missions 
potential of Christianity, for their own missionary efforts and to make 
available to them theologians from Western Christian countries.” 


Boston.— Merger of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America “at the earliest feasible date” was 
approved 3 to 1 by local churches and fellowships in a nationwide 
plebiscite. 

Results of the voting were announced here by Dr. William B. Rice 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., chairman of the Joint Merger Commission, 
which has been negotiating the union since 1955. He said about 
600 of a possible 930 churches and fellowships participated in the 
plebiscite, with 75 per cent approving the merger. As a result of the 
voting, Mr. Rice explained, a plan of union will be presented at a joint 
conference of the two denominations in Syracuse, N. Y., October 31 
to November 2. 

If the union plan is approved by both denominations, Unitarians 
and Universalists will be asked to ratify the merger in 1960. The 
proposed new body, to be known as the United Liberal Church, will 
unite some 105,000 Unitarians and 75,000 Universalists. 

Although the commission has been working on the union since 
1955, the merger has been in the offing for more than 12 years. 
In 1953 youth organizations of both denominations were united into 
the Liberal Religious Youth, and a year later their departments of 
education, public relations, and publications were merged into the 
Council of Liberal Churches. 


Washington, D.C.— Parishioners of St. Peter's Roman Catholic 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., lost a battle to try to save their church from 
being razed in a slum clearance and redevelopment project when the 
United States Supreme Court declined to entertain their appeal. The 
court in a unanimous “per curiam” (by the court) order declared that 
“the motion to dismiss is granted and the appeal is dismissed.” 

“Taking the papers whereon the appeal was taken as a petition for 
writ of certiorari, it is denied,” the court added. In layman’s language, 
this meant the highest tribunal agreed with the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court that the appellants had no legal standing on which to sue in 
court. And the constitutional issues which they raised were not 
sufficient, in the court's opinion, to warrant a review of the case. 

The parishioners, members of a parish of predominantly Italian 
descent, objected bitterly when they learned their house of worship 
was to be razed to make way for the “Lower Hill” redevelopment 
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project in a crowded old area of downtown Pittsburgh, while another 
Catholic church in the area, Epiphany, was to be spared. However, 
the Most Rev. John F. Dearden, then bishop of Pittsburgh and now 
archbishop of Detroit, had agreed to accept, as trustee of St. Peter's 
Parish, a settlement of $1,240,000 for its buildings. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court had ruled that the parishioners 
had no standing in court. At issue was the constitutionality of a 1935 
state law declaring that church members have no rights in the con- 
gregation’s property by virtue of their membership and that church 
property shall be bought, sold, and controlled according to the rules 
of the various denominations. 

St. Peter's parishioners complained that this meant members of 
different churches were treated differently in the eyes of the law, but 
the Pennsylvania courts held this was not discriminatory, simply repre- 
senting a decision by civil authorities that they would not intervene 
in ecclesiastical matters. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York.— The three church bodies that will unite next year to 
form “The American Lutheran Church” have reported a combined bap- 
tized membership of 2,191,327 in 1958, a total increase of 70,960 
over the previous year. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church gained 36,312 members, or 3.35 
per cent, to boost its membership to 1,119,121 by the end of last year. 
The American Lutheran Church added 32,245 members, or 3.31 per 
cent, in 1958 to reach a total of 1,005,174, the fourth Lutheran body 
to pass the million mark in membership. The United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church showed an increase of 2,403 members, or 3.7 per cent, 
and now has 67,032 members. 

The uniting churches will hold their final conventions as separate 
bodies April 19—21, 1960, at Minneapolis, to be followed April 22—24 
by the constituting convention of The American Lutheran Church, 
which will begin to function Jan. 1, 1961. 


New York.— At least 80 of the 305 Lutheran churches in Metro- 
politan New York are interracial in membership, according to a study 
made by the Lutheran Welfare Council of New York. The inquiry, 
which drew replies from 167 of the congregations, also revealed that 
50 other churches are ready to welcome all comers, while 37 gave no 
indication of their attitude on the racial question. 

Among the 138 congregations which did not reply to the question- 
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naire, a number are known to be interracial in interest or in fact, but 
were not included in the Welfare Council's summary, it was said by 
Dr. Cordelia Cox, executive secretary of the agency. 

Of the 80 interracial congregations responding to the study, one is 
predominantly Chinese, six are largely Negro, and 68 are mostly white. 
Within this group, seven congregations have more than 50 per cent 
nonwhite membership, eight between 25 and 50 per cent, and 65 less 
than 25 per cent. 

Although the question was not specifically asked, many replies noted 
cultural and national groups. These in order of their frequency included 
whites, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, Japanese, Indonesians, and 
American Indians. One congregation named 28 nationalities among 
its members, another 22. 

All five boroughs and four counties of New York reported one or 
more congregations which are integrated and others which are “quite 
willing to have integrated membership as people of other races move 
into their neighborhoods,” Dr.Cox observed. Queens borough listed 
22 integrated congregations out of 40 reporting; Brooklyn, 16 of 32; 
Manhattan, 11 of 16; the Bronx, 12 of 19; and Staten Island, two 
of five. Westchester County reported five interracial churches out of 15 
which responded; Nassau, eight of 26; Suffolk, three of 12; and 
Rockland, one of two. 

The Welfare Council’s summary pointed out that several of those 
responding to the inquiry objected to the word “integration” on the 
grounds that its use “seemed to them to smack of race consciousness 
and segregation.” Dr.Cox stressed that she agreed with those who 
believe no Christian membership distinction should be made on the 
basis of race, “yet the fact remains,” she added, “that distinctions are 
made, and it is well to be aware of them if we are to help over- 
come them.” 


Geneva. — Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York, president of the 
Lutheran World Federation, will represent the federation at the con- 
secration of Bishop-elect Sigurbjérn Einarsson as head of the National 
(Lutheran) Church of Iceland in Reykjavik on June 21. 

Bishop-elect Einarsson, for the past ten years a theological professor 
at the State University in Reykjavik, was elected in March to succeed 
Bishop Asmundur Gudmundsson. Bishop Gudmundsson, who has 
reached the compulsory retirement age of 70, has headed the Icelandic 
Church since 1954. Nearing completion is the church’s new cathedral, 
which is being erected at Skalholt. Skalholt is the ancient bishop's 
seat that dates back to the beginning of the 11th century. 
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The Church of Iceland, an LWF affiliate, has about 150,000 mem- 
bers, or approximately 90 per cent of the country’s population. 


New York. — The following figures are taken from the new directory 
of the Lutheran World Federation. They give the membership of 
Lutheran Churches. 


61 member churches of the LWF 


GENERAL SUMMARY 
49,894,688 


Eight LWF recognized congregations See 6,510 
Lutheran churches and congregations outside the LWE 5,638,793 
United churches in Germany 

(after deduction of non-Lutheran members ) 15,595,077 


TOTAL _ 


71,135,068 


By continents, Lutherans are distributed as follows: 


Europe - 
North Ametica 


South America __- 
Asia (and adjacent islands) . 
Africa (and Madagascar) -..... 


All Lutherans LWF Members 
59,416,587 42,397,110 


8,022,940 5,230,514 
779,844 551,29¢ 
1,453,828 1,338,940 


1,178,968 332,021 


Australia (and New Zealand and New Guinea) 282,901 51,317 
Countries having the most Lutherans (more than one million) are: 
Germany 37,252,486 
SA. 7,627,738 
Sweden 7,000,000 
Denmark - 4,304,000 
Finland 4,234,244 
Norway ---------- 3,173,523 
THE MEMBER CHURCHES OF THE LWF 

Argentina United Evangelical Lutheran Church — = 3,786 
Australia The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 

Australia _._. a: 51,317 
Austria Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession 

in Austria 392,837 
Brazil Synodal Federation, Evangelical Church of Lu- 

theran Confession in Brazil ' 509,000 
British Guiana Evangelical Lutheran Church in British Guiana 7,000 
Chile German Evangelical Church in Chile 25,000 
Czechoslovakia Slovak Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Con- 

fession in Czechoslovakia __...- 415,269 

Silesian Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 

Confession ame 53,000 
Denmark The Evangelical Lutheran Church in : Denmark - . 4,304,000 
Estonia (exile) Estonian Evangelical Lutheran Church —____. 66,000 
Ethiopia Mekane Yesus Evangelical Church —............... 631 
Finland Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church —-... 4,234,244 
France Church of the Augsburg Confession of Alsace 

and Lorraine ____. _.... 240,000 





Evangelical Lutheran Church of France 42,000 
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Germany 


Hong Kong 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 


Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia (exile) 
Lithuania (exile) 
Madagascar 
Mexico 

The Netherlands 


Norway 
Poland 


Sweden 
Tanganyika 
United States 
and Canada 


Yugoslavia 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Brunswick 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the State of 
Hamburg BD Nasal 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Liibeck 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mecklenburg - 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg 
Evangelical Church of Pomerania -... 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of mane 
Lippe = —_ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Schleswig- 
Holstein Beds 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1 Thuringia 
Evangelical Church in Wiirttemberg —_. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of — Kong 
Hungarian Evangelical Church : 
National Church of Iceland - 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church - 
Northern Evangelical Lutheran Church - ees : 
Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church —__. 
Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church _ = 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya Pradesh 
The South Andhra Lutheran Church 
The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church -__ 
Batak Protestant Christian Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Italy 
Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church —.___. 
Latvian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lithuanian Evangelical Lutheran Church -___. 
Malacasy Duthetan Churea: ._________. 
Mexican Lutheran Church - : 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the ne Kingdom of 
the Netherlands 
The Church ot Norway --.. 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg C Confession 
in Poland - iam A 
The Church of Sweden 2 : 
Lutheran Church of Northern Tanganyika 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 

American Lutheran Church - } 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church 

The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church . 

Lutheran Free Church _... 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

The United Lutheran Church in America _-. 

Evangelical Church in the Peoples’ Republics of 
Croatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina and the 
Autonomous Province of Vojvodina 

Evangelical Christian Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in the People’s Republic of Slo- 
venia 
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2,469,000 
700,000 


790,000 
3,770,000 
205,000 
1,144,651 
543,000 
700,000 
4,413,699 


75,240 


. 2,477,819 


1,800,000 


- 2,400,000 


4,800 
432,961 
150,000 
254,462 

34,957 
209,371 
35,743 
4,971 
13,854 
54,222 
717,398 

6,000 

9,162 
120,000 

12,000 
208,526 
858 


60,000 
3,159,329 


125,000 


- 7,000,000 


122,864 


64,629 


= 23995;611 


11,150 





Colombia 


Ecuador 


Peru 


Venezuela 





Evangelical Church in the People’s Republic of 
Serbia —-— 


Slovak Evangelical Christian Church of the Auge 


burg Confession in Yugoslavia —.._- 


LWF RECOGNIZED CONGREGATIONS 


San Mateo Congregation Bogota of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Colombia -__ 
Parish of Cali, San Martin’s Congregation 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ecuador, Con- 
gregation in Quito and in Guayaquil —__- 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Peru 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Barquisimeto -- 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Venezuela, Con- 
gregation of the “Resurrection” of Caracas -_.. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Turen - 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Valencia —---..- 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


WORLDMANSHIP AND CHURCHMANSHIP. By Gordon Rupp. Lon- 
don: The Epworth Press, 1958. 30 pages. Paper. 2/6. 


A series of four talks by an eminent scholar which Christocentrically 
treat the relation between the church and the world. 
CARL S. MEYER 


RESTORATION, REVOLUTION, REACTION. By Theodore S. Hame- 
row. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. x and 347 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 


This is an evaluation of the economics and politics in Germany, 1815 
to 1871, by Hamerow of the University of Wisconsin. There is an 
exhaustive bibliography, copious chapter annotations, and good index. 
Except for the ideological conflict so aptly discussed by the author in 
chapter 4, there is little of direct interest for the church historian, but 
indirectly there is much of interest. Germany had to go along with 
France and England in dealing with the social forces of the 19th century. 
How it did this, and who was the man most responsible in stripping off 
the cocoon of medieval metaphysics and 18th-century benevolent despotism 
to release the overready larvae of social action and technological progress, 
is told authoritatively by Hamerow. PHIL. J. SCHROEDER 


SERMONS ON GENESIS. By Harold A. Bosley. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1958. 198 pages; references and index. $3.75. 


In an introduction Bosley describes the revival of concern for the 
Bible, indicated by a great Bible class in his own Methodist church in 
Evanston, Ill., and the reflex on his own preaching; a former volume 
concerned the Psalms. Bosley subscribes to liberal presumptions con- 
cerning Genesis—that it is a book of legends, assembled by a number 
of editors, simplifying a story which was probably much more complicated; 
“these legends were found to be valuable before they were voted to be 
valid” (p.xiv). He does not accept a unified theology for the whole 
Bible and asserts, “If the insights of the Bible are not validated within 
our own experience, there is no reason either in the traditions of our 
faith or anywhere else for us to accept them as normative” (p.xv). The 
sermons emerging from these presuppositions are interesting. They direct 
themselves to problems of the people or to problems which the preacher 
feels the people should sense. They are rich in affirmation of human 
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responsibility, of obedience to God. This stress outweighs the evangelical 
promise in the second sermon: “Adam and Eve: May God Have Mercy 
on Them!” Beginning with Gen. 28:10-22 the 11th sermon describes 
how the ideas of God improve in the Bible accounts, all of them bound 
together by the necessity of faith, until the New Testament gives some- 
thing new, that God is a God of love. We find God because we are 
found by Him — but we must be willing to be found. Gen. 24:1-9 is used 
to stress the importance of replacing authoritarianism with the will to 
“go forward.” —Bosley’s efforts to return the Bible to his people as an 
essential resource are noteworthy, and he might mistrust this reviewer's 
judgment that Bosley dominates the Bible in the process. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT FATHERS. Vol.1: From 
the First Sunday of Advent to Quinquagesima. Vol.II: From the 
First Sunday in Lent to the Sunday after the Ascension. Patristic 
Homilies on the Gospels. Translated and edited by M. F. Toal. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.; London: Longmans, Green, 1958. 
428, 460, and ind. pages. $7.50 a volume. 


The first of these volumes was first published in 1955 (Mercier Press) 
under the title Patristic Homilies on the Gospels and was reissued in 
pocket size in 1957. Two volumes completing the set are in process of 
preparation. Handsomely printed, these volumes are distinguished by 
a diligent method. For each day of the year appear the following: 
The text of the Gospel; the parallels from the other Gospels; the expo- 
sition of the Gospel from the Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas, a com- 
pilation of expository observations to each verse by doctors of the church; 
three or more homilies (Easter has 11) by that many doctors of the church 
on the Gospel for the day; and explanatory notes. Most of the homilies 
are printed im extenso, many are very short. The choice of preachers is 
broad. Most representation is given to Augustine, Chrysostom, and 
Gregory. The materials are of widely diverse value and will normally 
concern the historian of preaching rather than the preaching pastor. Much 
of the exegesis of the Middle Ages was disfigured by excessive figurative 
interpretation. Footnotes occasionally give an interesting glimpse into 
the Roman church at work (thus the rebuke of Origen for an inference 
that the Virgin may have harbored sinful doubt, I, 185). This is a most 
interesting collection! RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


YOUNG MAN LUTHER: A STUDY IN PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
HISTORY. By Erik H. Erikson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1958. 288 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


An extremely lengthy review would be needed to point out the areas 
in which this reviewer disagrees with the author. The author is neither 
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a historian nor a theologian; he is a psychoanalyst. He relies heavily on 
Paul J. Reiter. However, an author who uses Cochlaus’ story regarding 
Luther's “fit in the choir” is not reliable, yet Erikson makes much of it 
in psychoanalyzing Luther. There are assumptions and reconstructions, 
based on insufficient evidence. Luther’s “protracted identity crisis” (this 
was followed by “problems of intimacy, generativity, and integrity” ) 
is the author’s main concern. 

He draws interesting but not convincing parallels between Luther 
and S. Freud. 

By not recognizing “the things of God,” which were Luther's main 
concern, the author has failed to reveal Luther. His study does, however, 
have some insights into Luther's character and behavior which are illum- 
inating. Reliable psychoanalytical studies of Luther are needed. 

CARL S. MEYER 


HISTOIRE DU CATHOLICISME EN FRANCE. By E. Delaruelle, A. La- 
treille, J. R. Palanque. Paris: Editions Spes, 1957. 351 pages. Paper. 
1.150 (francs). 


This is the first volume in the series on the history of Catholicism in 
France and brings des origines a la Chrétienté Mediévale. A veritable 
battery of specialists produced this work on Catholicism in France; Prof. 
Latreille has gained considerable fame for his studies in Roman Catholic 
history in France since the Revolution. A member of many (de nom- 
breuses) learned societies, Dr. Delaruelle is a specialist touchant l’histoire 
religieuse de France au moyen age, depuis Charlemagne jusqu’au grand 
schisme d'Occident. The third of the contributors is Jean-Remy Palanque, 
whose special field is l’histoire de l’époque gallo-romaine et de l’époque 
franque. The work is generally objective, interestingly written, with occa- 
sional emphases on the power of the papacy. Of especial interest to this 
reviewer is the treatment of Bernard the Cistercian. The author reminds 
his readers that Bernard’s philosophy was to know Jesus and Him cru- 
cified. Of the immaculate conception the author presents Bernard’s view: 
“Théologie peu originale, et qui de fait se refuse a accepter pour Marie 
le privilege d'Immaculée Conception, entrevu pourtant a cétte date par les 
chanoines de Lyon.” Despite the occasional criticism of Bernard the authors 
do present a word picture of the “last of the Fathers” more extensive and 
comprehensive than is usually found in general texts. The authors are not 
afraid to show Bernard’s dominant position in his age as reflected in his 
excoriation of monks and men. The enumeration of the faults and foibles 
of the age of Bernard remind one of Spener’s Pia desideria. Like the 
Pietists Bernard condemned the dance, gaming, and music. Probably the 
most valuable feature of the work of the three authors is the listing of 
bibliographies of French writings related to the study. 


PHIL. J. SCHROEDER 
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THE COUNTRIES OF DECISION: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD. Edited by Allan Nevins 
and Howard M. Ehrmann. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. Cloth. $35.00 for the set of four volumes. 
LATIN AMERICA: A MODERN HISTORY. By J. Fred Rippy. xiii 
and 579 and xx pages. 
THE FAR EAST: A MODERN HISTORY. By Nathaniel Pfeffer. 
vi and 489 and xii pages. 
THE NEAR EAST: A MODERN HISTORY. By William Yale. x and 
485 and xix pages. 
RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION: A MODERN HISTORY. By 
Warren Bartlett Walsh. xv and 640 and xxiii pages. 


Christianity has suffered in all of the countries discussed in the four 
volumes packaged under “The Countries of Decision.” These histories, 
however, are not particularly concerned with discussing the various aspects 
of the history of Christianity in these countries. Yet this history belongs to 
the pattern of events which have influenced these countries in the last 
century or so. 

Each of the volumes is written by an expert. Yale, for instance, spent 
years in the diplomatic service in the Near East. Walsh has long been 
regarded as an expert on the history of Russia; Rippy has had a dis- 
tinguished career as Professor of Latin American History at the University 
of Chicago. No one can successfully quarrel with Pfeffer’s competence to 
write on the histories of China, Japan, and Korea. 

These histories are written from the viewpoint of cultural history. The 
various culture traits and the changes in these traits and patterns are the 
stuff from which history is made. They deal with the concerns of people 
of different races. 

Modern history is more than the history of Europe since the Reforma- 
tion or since the invention of the steam engine. It is the history of other 
nations, too, of their dealings with Western civilization and the nations 
within the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Russia’s pre-eminence, with that of 
the United States of America, as one of the two major world powers today 
alone would argue for an acquaintance with her history. If that is granted, 
then the history of China also must be included and, with that, the history 
of the other nations in the Far East. Russia has threatened the Near and 
Middle East. These nations cannot be neglected. The colossus of North 
America will not permit neglect of the lesser nations to the south of it. 
And if you’ve gone along with this line of reasoning, then you will have 
persuaded yourself to know more about the history of “the countries of 
decision.” 

The University of Michigan Press has been a real friend of the general 
reader, who is intent on knowing more about today’s world. Even if your 
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interest lies primarily in the history of the church in these countries, you 
will find much in these histories that will make that history more mean- 
ingful. CARL S. MEYER 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK: AN INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR. 
By Eric G. Jay. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. x and 350 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Jay's introductory grammar of New Testament Greek is one of the best 
on the market. It is honest in telling the student he must do a great deal 
of hard work from the start. The explanations given of grammatical 
constructions are very full. It gives not only Greek-English exercises but 
a substantial number of English-Greek. 


Not everything meets with approval. The arrangement of cases is the 
usual British one of nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative. There 
is value in following the order given by ancient grammarians and most 
American grammars (cf. appendix to Uhlig’s edition of Dionysius Thrax). 
In some cases Jay departs, unwisely it seems, from customary terminology, 
e.g., in his description of conditional sentences. There are cases of over- 
generalization. In toto, however, the book is good. The typesetting is 
remarkaby free from error (uatntai is misaccented on p.29; on p.219 
read 229 for 299). All in all, for a beginner’s course in New Testament 
Greek, Jay would be a good text; it would also be useful to revive a hazy 
memory of the language. EDGAR KRENTZ 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY: INTERPRETED THROUGH ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT. By John Dillenberger and Claude Welch. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. xii and 340 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 


The thrust of the history of Protestantism by Dillenberger and Welch 
can be seen from the two chapters (52 pages) out of 14 devoted to 
liberal theology, followed by one on the social gospel, and another on 
the ecumenical movement. The analysis of the movements presented is 
generally good; the theological judgments cannot always be followed. 
Protestantism is interpreted in relationship to the changing economic, 
social, and intellectual movements of Western civilization. The volume 
deserves careful, discriminative reading. CARL S. MEYER 


DEVOTIONS AND PRAYERS OF JOHANN ARNDT. Translated selec- 
tions by John J. Stoudt. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 

111 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
Stoudt has made a distinct contribution in this translation of edificatory 
selections from the great treasury of devotional material of Johann Arndt. 
Arndt himself admitted that his writings expressed an overemphasis of 
the Christ within us to the neglect of the Christ for us—the means of 
gtace were too often adumbrated by the effects of grace. But mature 
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Christians, and only mature Christians, should read Arndt. Arndt’s friend 
Johann Gerhard considered Arndt his spiritual father. But this did not 
blind him to Arndt’s idiosyncrasies. His Schola pietatis represents an 
effort to compensate for Arndt’s unLutheran emphases. 


PHIL. J. SCHROEDER 


AND TO THE ESKIMOS. By Gleason H. Ledyard. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1958. 254 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


While not in the class of a book like Archibald the Arctic, this heroic 
tale of a modern faith missionary to the Hudson Bay Eskimos is marred 
only by his negative attitude toward the work of the organized church in 
that area and by his thinly veiled appeals for funds. Otherwise this Hans 
Egede with an airplane has lived through the hardships, the monotony, 
the joy of witnessing, the countless times when the Lord’s mighty hand 
preserved the lives of His messengers. W. J. DANKER 


MILITANT HERE IN EARTH. By Maurice B. Reckitt. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. First published 1957. 160 
pages. $2.25. 

In leisurely and urbane fashion the author in Lectures at Chelmsford 
Cathedral of 1954 calls for religious alertness to counteract the com- 
placency bred by the welfare state and at the same time for appreciation 
and respect for human capacity and culture. He thus advocates what he 
terms a Christian humanism and the awareness of man as central in the 
process of bringing the redemption of Christ to bear upon the world. 
Despite sin and disorder in the world, the world still belongs to God, 
and the church is in the world to “redeem” it. This “redemption” for 
Reckitt comprises the theological values inherent in the term, plus the 
larger social sphere. In making his point the author draws heavily on 
the thinking of F. D. Maurice, John Neville Figgis, and William Temple. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE LETTER TO THE HEBREWS. By William Barclay. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 231 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Pastors as well as laymen will find this interpretation of Hebrews a rare 
treat. Lively word studies and a pervading sense of the relevant mark 
this sympathetic appreciation of a neglected New Testament writing. 

FREDERICK DANKER 


WHEN GOD INVADED HISTORY AND OTHER MESSAGES. By 
Guy D. Newman. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958. 119 pages. 
$2.00. 

The president of Howard Payne College in Texas publishes 11 sermons 
that are characterized by inventiveness, epigrammatic shifts of expression, 
and a prodigal use of quotation and aphorism. The title sermon is highly 
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theological, with heavy obligation to P. T. Forsyth; some of the others 
are chatty by comparison. Interesting is the theme to the text of the 
parable of the talents— “When God Hits a Dry Well.” The volume 
is a frank portrayal of a preacher's use of sources. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE CRUCIAL WORDS FROM CALVARY. By Herschel H. Hobbs. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 103 pages. $1.95. 


A busy Baptist preacher herewith publishes a slender volume of sermons 
on the Seven Words from the Cross which is better than run-of-the-mill 
because of a quite remarkable concern for the original text. Mindful of 
the training of his mentor, the late A. T. Robertson, the author produces 
resource materials from lexicography, grammar, the papyri, and contem- 
porary references. Sometimes the accents are unduly compound (e.g., 
“suffer,” pp. 16 ff., or “quenching the thirst of the Savior” referred to His 
thirst for souls, p.73). Interesting is his sensible middle ground con- 
cerning Mary (pp.40ff.) and his moving exposition of “Eli, Eli.” 
(Pp. 56 ff.) RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


UNDERSTANDING JUDAISM. By Rabbi Daniel L. Davis. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958. 119 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Busy pastors will find this an adequate and commendably brief pre- 
sentation of the history of Judaism, including its basic concepts, institu- 
tions and practices, as well as the organization of Jewish life in America. 
The emphasis is on the contemporary. 

Especially Reform Judaism is caught in a delicate dilemma. With 
booming suburban parishes organizationally hardly distinguishable from 
the average Protestant Church, the urge to bring in non-Jews, especially 
in the case of mixed marriages, becomes very strong. Significantly, the 
pay-off chapter in this manual is headed “Conversion to Judaism.” 

W. J. DANKER 


A STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK. By Hugh R. Petersen. Nash- 
ville: Convention Press, 1958. 150 pages. Cloth. $ .60. 


The dean of administration of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary has prepared this manual on Mark for the Sunday school training 
course of his church. There are nine chapters, each ending with sugges- 
tions for study and discussion. This book can well serve both younger 
and older students as a guide to the understanding and structure of Mark. 
The low price recommends it as a textbook for Bible classes and other 
courses for the laity. The author’s Baptist position on Baptism as merely 
an act of obedience is twice briefly stated. Having pointed this out, we 
feel that we can recommend this skillful study also for parish educational 
work in our church. VICTOR BARTLING 
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WO IST DER ZWOELFTE: PREDIGTEN DER DIENENDEN KIRCHE. 
Von Hans Schimmelpfeng. Berlin: Lettner-Verlag, 1958. 80 pages. 
Paper. Price not given. 


Only rarely do we undertake to recommend a book of sermons, but 
we cannot restrain ourselves before this compelling collection of 12 homi- 
letical gems on the compulsion of love. This is real practical preaching 
on the subject of “inner missions,’ moving within the framework of 
apostolic indicatives. The author, Dr. Hans Schimmelpfeng, is the head 
of the famed Hephata community in Germany, which specializes in min- 
istry to the mentally retarded. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


CONFESSION. By Max Thurian. London: SCM Press Ltd., 1958. 152 
pages. Paper. $2.25. 

This study raises two important questions: May we make light of the 
practice of confession and absolution and still count ourselves faithful to 
the whole of Scriptural truth? Is there a legitimate place for the practice 
of confession and absolution in the development of the Christian life? 

Calvin's teachings on confession and Protestant criticism of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance are clearly set forth. The author moves on to consider 
the church as a communion in suffering and sin, which condition requires 
of the church discipline and keen vigilance, and which, when exercised, 
“is her way of loving better” (p.44). In discussing the power of the 
church to forgive sins, Frere Thurian does not hesitate to claim that “in 
the act of absolution we find this particular, concrete, visible character 
which is required of a sacrament” (p.52). “For St. James (5:16-20) con- 
fession has the same meaning as we have noted elsewhere: whether private 
or public, it is a sacramental act of the community” (p.57). The author's 
next concern is with confession, direction, and openheartedness as related 
to the communion of saints, the cure of souls, and pastoral care. The 
crucial chapter follows in which the conflicting or coinciding relationships 
of theology and psychology, confession and psychoanalysis are discussed. 
A very helpful and practical discussion of the role of the confessor and 
the practice of confession concludes this well-written and easily read study. 

But it is an enlightening and provocative study! Lutherans will be 
reminded of the clear doctrine concerning confession set forth in Luther's 
Large and Small Catechisms which is included on pp. 142—148. How did 
so many Protestant churches go so far afield or neglect the values and 
blessings of confession and absolution? Frére Thurian is careful to warn 
against the danger of sacramental magic and rightly emphasizes the primacy 
of faith. “Indeed, it is always faith which God answers, even in the sacra- 
ment” (p.57). In his discussion of confession and psychology the author 
considers analysis to be indispensable for truly pathological cases but states 
quite oddly that “equilibrium” is a necessary psychological condition mak- 
ing possible holiness in particular cases where the ministry of confession 
and direction proves ineffective. (P. 83) 
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This is the type of study which pastoral conferences may discuss with 
profit. The really important thing is to know exactly what it was that 
Christ gave to His church when He committed to His apostles the power 
of binding and loosing. HARRY G. COINER 


DAS GOTTESBILD DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. By Walther Eichrodt. 
Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1956. 24 pages. Paper. Price not given. 
In this tiny pamphlet (No.1 in the promising series of Calwer Hefte) 
the renowned Old Testament theologian attempts to summarize, especially 
for those not trained theologically (hence also the inclusion on the final 
page of a glossary of the theological and philosophical terms used), the 
theology proper of the Old Covenant. The purchase and reading of this 
pamphlet will be rewarding. HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


LUTHERS SPRACHPHILOSOPHIE. By Peter Meinhold. Berlin: Luthe- 
risches Verlagshaus, 1958. 63 pages. Paper. DM 5.20. 

Meinhold shows how Luther’s concept of speech differs from that of 
St. Augustine, Sebastian Franck, and others. According to Luther, he says, 
the Word of God in Scripture is identified with the sense of the words. 
The Holy Spirit operates through this dynamic Word, not apart from it. 
Thus Luther can also say: Spiritus latet in littera. This makes the Word 
of God in Scripture an active and creative Word. One can actually say: 
Opera dei sunt verba eius. God's words are accordingly the agents with 
which He communicates His deeds. This implies a unity of God’s Spirit 
and human language. The value and importance of this booklet, originally 
an address, must not be gauged by its brevity. Proper documentation 
enables the interested reader to continue his study in the sources which 
the author has added in the footnotes. L. W. SPITZ 


SECOND-ISAIAH’S MESSAGE. By P. A. H. de Boer. (Oudtestamentische 
Studien, Deel XI.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 126 pages. Cloth. 
21 guilders. 

Already in his preface De Boer warns us that “my aim is not to present 
a commentary on this part of the Bible.” But if it is less than a com- 
mentary, in other respects it is more than one because of features not often 
found in a commentary or any other single volume. Because of its general 
lack of technicalities and because of its predominant concern with Deutero- 
Isaiah’s message, it is enthusiastically recommended to all who wish to 
study more carefully this “Gospel of the Old Testament.” 

With an increasing number of other scholars De Boer considers 
Is.40—55 a unity. 

In an epilog the author states some of his basic hermeneutics. He warns 
against “a modernizing method of exegesis, rooted in the Jewish concep- 
tion of the holiness of the Scriptures, a conception never wholly overcome 
in Christianity. Second-Isaiah’s message is only understandable in its own 
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context” (p.121). Yet it should be noted that he also recognizes the 
validity and necessity of the fact that “the message has been transfigured, 
as it were relieved of its historical frame. It has become a specimen of 
God’s deliverance both for Jewish and for Christian believers.” (P. 1) 
HoRACE D. HUMMEL 


LUTHERS LEHRE VOM VERBORGENEN GOTT. By Hellmut Bande. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1958. 212 pages. Cardboard and 
cloth. DM 8.80. 

Luther’s concept of the hidden God in relation to the revealed God has 
occupied the minds of Luther scholars for many years. This dissertation, 
originally prepared under the watchful eyes of Heinrich Vogel at the 
Humboldt-University Berlin and later revised with due credit to Rudolph 
Hermann, brings the discussion of Luther’s deus absconditus and deus 
revelatus up to date. Bandt’s chief concern is to show how the deus 
absconditus becomes the deus revelatus. This he does under three general 
headings: the original form of the doctrine of the hidden God; the problem 
of the antithesis of the hidden and revealed God; and the significance 
of the hidden God in the theology of the older Luther. He presents the 
views of previous writers for criticism and offers his own explanation. 
There can be no doubt that God revealed Himself in Jesus Christ and 
continues to reveal Himself in Scripture. This is Luther's emphasis. 
Bandt’s book merits intensive study. L. W. SPITZ 


A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS. Compiled by Donald Attwater. Based 
on Butler’s Lives of the Saints. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1958. vii and 280 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This book lists over 2,500 saints, with cross reference to the four- 
volume work by Butler. Canonized and beatified saints of the Roman 
communion number more than 4,500. Attwater’s Dictionary will be valu- 
able to those who deal with Roman Catholic literature. 

CARL S. MEYER 


DAS ALTE TESTAMENT ALS ANREDE. By Walther Zimmerli. 
Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1956. 105 pages. Paper. Price not 
given. 

This small volume is a collection of three essays and two sermons on 
Old Testament topics by the same author. The collection derives its 
name from the first essay, “The Individual Narrative and Over-all History 
in the Old Testament,” in which Zimmerli strives to demonstrate that 
the theme of Anrede (address) is paramount in both the parts and the 
whole of the Old Testament, having both governed the original selection 
of materials and provided a criterion for connections. In the course of 
this investigation Zimmerli reviews much of the recent tradition-historical 
study of the Old Testament and shows what theological values have accrued. 
Unlike some academicians, Zimmerli will also preach what he practices! 
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In two concluding sermons he seeks to illustrate the themes of especially 
the third essay. The first might be termed a classical “Law-Gospel” ser- 
mon, based on two (typically prophetic) pericopes from Ezekiel repre- 
senting these themes (33:23-29 and 11:14-20), and applied specifically 
to post-Nazi Germany. The second, based on Ezek. 43:1-7a, is a Christ- 
mas sermon —also with exemplary results. HORACE D. HUMMEL 
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